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THE PASSING OF NATIONAL CHURCHES 


I 


THE future of institutional Christianity is becoming uncertain. 
Dean Stanley once indulged the speculation whether the Christian 
religion was not destined to be ultimately severed from religious 
observances. Certainly the half-century which has elapsed since 
he did so has added plausibility to the notion, for the disin- 
tegrating factors which menace all settled habits and ordered 
institutions have gathered force, and now seem to endanger the 
cohesion of society itself. Not even the stoutest faith and the 
most resolute optimism can mistake the direction and effect of 
the new tendencies. Every assembly of representative Church- 
men, as well Papist as Protestant, addresses itself to the 
disquieting symptoms of institutional decline which force them- 
selves on its notice. The secularisation of the Lord’s Day, the 
failure of candidates for the Christian ministry, the growing 
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alienation of the educated classes, and the general repudiation 
of the traditional Christian morality in the cardinal matters of 
marriage and education constitute for the Churches of Christen- 
dom a practical problem of the utmost urgency, of which the 
solution is hard to find. How far the Christian religion can be 
said to depend on the Christian Church is a question more easily 
asked than answered. The distinctive morality of the Gospel 
appears to require expression and exercise within a congruous 
society, and the Church has from the first attributed to the 
Sacraments an importance in the Christian life which implies 
their permanence. Yet modern society is becoming familiar 
with the spectacle of individual morality, confessedly in theory 
and intention Christian, which has no relation to membership in 
a Christian Church. The history of Christianity is so full of 
surprises that no considering student will be disposed to dogmatise 
as to its probable future. Institutional Christianity may be 
destined to exhibit fresh developments which will renew the 
ancient harmony between the Church and the civilised com- 
munities within which it exists. For the present we have to 
contemplate a process of disintegration and decline, of which 
the logical conclusion is neither pleasant to contemplate nor 
possible to doubt. Whether it will be arrested by the emergence 
of new factors as yet unsuspected is a question which the future 
will be able to answer. 

One famous type of ecclesiastical organisation has been 
brought into prominence by the debates on Prayer-book revision, 
and the discussions in the country which they have occasioned. 
The Church of England is the most illustrious example of a 
national Church which the experience of Christianity has known. 
- In Russia Christianity has been overwhelmed by the Revolution, 
and the Church survives as a barely tolerated institution in a 
State which has degraded and despoiled it. In Sweden there still 
exists an established Church, which presents many features 
similar to those of the Church of England, but its comparative 
remoteness and smallness of extent deprive its fortunes of 
significance. When (and who will say that the contingency is 
either unlikely or distant ?) the Church of England shall have 
been disestablished and disendowed, the distinctive organisation 
of Christ’s religion which it has exhibited will have failed in 
Christendom. It cannot be without interest to review the con- 
ditions under which that organisation came into existence, and 
the stages by which it has reached its present situation. 


II 


A national Church is a thought-provoking description. For 
how can a Church—which must needs express a universal religion, 
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the religion of Christ—be brought into the category of national 
institutions ? If the catholicity of the religion be expressed in 
the ecclesiastical system which embodies it, then the apparent 
conflict takes a concrete form. How does membership of the 
Catholic Church harmonise with membership of the Church 
which is national? Can the larger obligation consist with the 
nearer allegiance ? When a conflict emerges, what authority is 
competent, to decide the issue? Christian history certifies the 
fact and the gravity of the paradox inherent in the idea of a 
national Church. 

Christianity is a universal religion. The truths which it 
proclaims, and the morality which it requires, are meant for 
‘all sorts and conditions of men.’ But historically Christianity 
has had to make its way in a human society which is almost 
infinitely various. Accordingly, the universal religion has come 
to present a strangely variegated aspect. There are certain 
universal factors which give it a recognisable identity, but the 
differences are very great, so great that the fellowship of its 
professors has been broken up, to all appearance irreparably. 

The influence of locality began to operate from the first. 
Distinctiveness of emphasis, tone, and habit began to mark the 
spiritual society. As the Church extended, this factor could not 
but become more important. The original influences working 
from the centre were weakened by distance, and by the isolation 
which distance necessitated. The genius loci told subtly on 
Christian minds, and shaped Christian habits, so that, very early 
in Christian history, the one Church exhibited varieties of worship, 
discipline, and even belief. Within the still unbroken fellowship 
of the imperial Church divergent types of Christianity reflected 
racial idiosyncrasy, specific conditions of life, distinctive political 
traditions, and various levels of culture. The Christianity of 
Rome was not identical with that of Alexandria, nor that of 
Antioch with that of Constantinople. These differences fitted on 
to all manner of secular interests, both strengthening them and 
receiving strength from them. Language added a potent element 
making for dissidence. The Eastern Church spoke Greek, the 
Western Church Latin ; and, later, within the Latin world, the 
vernacular languages of modern Europe brought fresh forces of 
disintegration into history. 

From the first there was a tendency to make the ecclesiastical 
system conform to the existing political arrangements. Civic 
convenience coincided with public policy to facilitate the process. 
In Mommsen’s striking phrase, ‘ the conquering Christian Church 
took its hierarchic weapons from the arsenal of the enemy.’? 
The conversion of Constantine stimulated this tendency. Eccle- 


1 Vide Provinces of the Roman Empire, vol. i., p. 349. 
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siastical and civil arrangements were closely conformed. The 
organisation of the Roman State religion provided a precedent 
for the imperial Church, and may even have formed the 
framework into which the ecclesiastical system of established 
Christianity was fitted. How far this was the case is a disputed 
point among students of antiquity, but that the influence of the 
pagan hierarchy on its Christian successor was considerable 
cannot be reasonably questioned. The Papacy, as Hobbes said, 
is ‘ the ghost of the Roman Empire sitting crowned on the tomb 
thereof.’ 


The modelling of the Church on the organization of the imperial cult 
grew more intimate as the decades passed, and the resemblance between 
them stronger when the recognition of the Christian religion by the State 
gave the leaders of the Church more opportunities. The pagan title of 
Pontifex Maximus, applied in scorn by Tertullian in the beginning of the 
third century to an overweening bishop of Rome, was appropriated by 
the Christian bishop of the capital and still remains, and with it the 
implied claim to be the ruler over the whole religious administration of 
the empire. The vestments of the clergy, unknown in those early centuries 
—dalmatic, chasuble, stole and maniple—were all taken over by the 
Christian clergy from the Roman magistracy ; the word Bull, to denote a 
papal rescript, was borrowed from the old imperial administration.? 


It is hardly excessive to say that the imperial Church was a 
replica of the imperial State : and when the empire ceased to be 
a unit, the division of East and West, at first political, became 
almost inevitably ecclesiastical also. When the Roman Empire 
in the West fell before the attacks of the Teutonic barbarians, 
the ecclesiastical system was powerfully affected. The Church 
was feudalised as well as the State. The tribe and the nation 
gained suitable ecclesiastical expression. Thus the original 
bishoprics of the English conversion were the heptarchic king- 
doms, and the see was in some instances the capital. When 
Theodore organised the Church of England in the seventh century, 
he broke up these great bishoprics, but ‘ in doing so, he followed 
the lines of the still existing territorial or tribal arrangements 
which had preceded the creation of the seven kingdoms.’ ® 

The tribal and national units were absorbed in the system of 
the medizval Church, which took the aspect of a religious version 
of feudal society. Over against the secular hierarchy, which had 
its supreme overlord in the Holy Roman Emperor, stood the 
spiritual hierarchy, which had its supreme overlord in the Holy 
Roman Pope. Christendom was literally conceived of as the 
Kingdom of God on earth in which Christ carried on His govern- 

* Vide T. M. Lindsay, The Church and the Ministry in the Early Centuries, 
P- 353- See especially chapter viii., ‘The Roman State Religion and its Effects 


on the Organization of the Church.’ 
* Vide Stubbs, Constitutional History, vol. i., pp. 224f. 
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ment through His two vicars, the Pope and the Emperor. Ideally 
these vicars were in perfect accord, but actually the delimiting 
of their spheres of authority became the cause of fierce and con- 
tinuing conflict. The conception of a Christendom was a very 
noble one, and appealed to the best minds of the Middle Ages ; 
but it enshrined a paradox, and, therefore, could not possibly 
succeed. There is something movingly suggestive about the fact, 
which Eginhard states, that Charlemagne delighted in the books 
of St. Augustine, and among them especially in the De Civitate 
Dei. ‘It is not too much to say,’ writes Bryce, ‘ that the Holy 
Empire was built upon the foundation of the De Civitate Det.’ * 
The Middle Ages luxuriated in theories, but they remained 
theories : ‘ at no time in the world’s history has theory professing 
all the while to control practice been so utterly divorced from it.’ ® 


III 


Nationality was a disruptive factor within Christendom which 
finally broke up both the Holy Roman Empire and the spiritual 
empire of the Holy Roman Pope. In the process of disintegration 
we can distinguish at least five factors : 

(a) The development of national self-consciousness, expressed 
particularly in the growth of national language and 
literature. 

(o) The resentment of independent monarchies against the 
political interference of the Papacy. 

(c) The revolt of incipient patriotism against the ignoring or 
injuring of national interests by the Papacy. During the 
long conflict with France the circumstance that the 
Papacy was resident at Avignon and plainly controlled 
by the French monarchy added force to this revolt, which 
found its most effective exponents in Wycliffe and Huss. 

(d) The resistance of the national hierarchy to the central 
authority of the Papacy. The clergy, too, were patriots, 
and they shared the common sentiments, which added 
strength to specific grievances of their own. 

(e) The dislike of financial exactions, which tended to become 
larger precisely as the reason for them became less 
respectable. The Great Schism doubled or even trebled 
the cost of the papal system, and the effect was neces- 
sarily felt in the increased exactions of the Curia. 

The process of national alienation was clothed with moral 
authority by its association with the demand, which became 
irresistible at the close of the Middle Ages, for the reform of the 
Church. It is certainly significant that the great reforming 


‘ Vide Holy Roman Empire, p. 93. 
5 [bid., p. 118. 
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Council of Constance was organised on a national basis, The 
Conciliar Reformation failed because it did not go deep enough, 
and because it was premature. Nationality was not yet strong 
enough for the work of recasting Christendom. Italian statecraft, 
playing on the distinctive interests of the monarchs, was able to 
defeat the General Councils. Another century of progressive 
decline was needed before the moral bankruptcy of the medieval 
system could be demonstrated, and then the Reformation came 
‘in the fulness of the time.’ The reformers not only purged the 
hierarchical system, but also carried the critical spirit of the 
Renaissance into the religious sphere, and brought into recognition 
the original Christianity of the New Testament. When once the 
central authority of the Pope had been challenged and repudiated, 
the principal restraint on the development of national varieties 
of religion was removed, and the existence of independent national 
Churches became possible. There was no longer any reason why 
national interests and ideals should not identify themselves 
frankly with national religion. The identification was both 
natural and morally perilous. It was assisted by that tendency 
to conform the ecclesiastical system to the civil, which, as we 
have shown, operated from the earliest period of Christian history. 
The political independence of the nation expressed itself in 
the spiritual independence of the national Church. Medieval 
Christendom bequeathed to the modern epoch the notion of a 
territorial basis for the Christian Church. The principle which 
had determined the existence of Christendom now operated within 
the limited area of the nation. ‘ Cujus regio ejus religio’ was no 
invention of the Lutherans. It izspired the religious policy of the 
Hohenstaufen emperors as truly as that of the Tudor monarchs 
. and the German princes. When the unity of Christendom was 
broken up by the emergence of national States, it was obvious 
that the Christian society would be organised in national Churches. 
“ Cujus regio ejus religio’ was as much the description of a fact 
as the enunciation of a principle. Nor may we leave out of our 
reckoning the new influence of the Bible, for there, in the Old 
Testament, the reformers found the description of a complete 
national Church, an organised theocracy, commended by an 
authority which they held to be Divine, which they assumed to 
extend to their own case, and which they accepted as a model for 
their own procedure. Here was nationality vindicated and 
elevated to the level of a religious principle. Moreover, in the 
sixteenth century national sentiment expressed itself everywhere 
through monarchical institutions. The absoluteness of the king 
meant the complete independence of his kingship from external 
claims of the Holy Roman Pope, or of his rather shadowy comrade 
the Holy Roman Emperor. Here in the Old Testament was the 
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model of kingship ordained and organised by God Himself on 
the familiar and, in all Teutonic communities, cherished principle of 
hereditary right. Reformers of the Church, patriotic nationalists, 
monarchs raising the fabric of despotic power on the complex 
system of an earlier time, all found in the Old Testament what 
they wanted. 

In a word, [writes the most eminent exponent of Elizabethan Anglican- 
ism, Richard Hooker] our estate is according to the pattern of God’s own 
ancient elect people, which people was not part of them the Commonwealth 
and part of them the Church of God ; but the self-same people whole and 
entire were both under one chief governor, on whose supreme authority 
they did all depend. 


In the second Anglican canon of 1604 excommunication ipso 
facto is pronounced against everyone who affirms ‘ that the King’s 
Majesty hath not the same authority in causes ecclesiastical that 
the godly kings had amongst the Jews and Christian emperors of 
the primitive Church.’ 

Your Majesty [said Archbishop Cranmer, addressing the little boy 
whom he was about to crown as King of England] is God’s vicegerent 
and Christ’s vicar within your own dominions, and to see, with your 
predecessor Josiah, God truly worshipped and idolatry destroyed, the 
tyranny of the Bishops of Rome banished from your subjects, and images 
removed. These acts be signs of a second Josiah, who reformed the Church 
of God in his days. 


IV 


The territorial basis of a national Church was challenged by 
the policy of Toleration. That policy was born of the practical 
exigencies of secular government, not suggested by the growth 
of charity among Christians. Persecution had its citadel in 
religious conviction, and its latest champions in religious zealots. 
Tantum religio potut suadere malorumt. 

When religious conviction had been replaced in the minds of 
rulers by the cool and considering temper of statecraft, the 
stupidity and wastefulness of persecution stood out in naked 
prominence. The politiques, who came into existence during the 
religious wars in France, and found their most conspicuous 
representative in Henry IV., held that ‘ the half loaf of toleration 
was better, in fact, than the famine of anarchy.’ They saw clearly 
that nothing short of anarchy was the outcome of the furious and 
immitigable strife of religious enthusiasts. 

They were modern, legal, and liberal in spirit. As against those who 
had attempted, under the guise of ‘the religion,’ a recrudescence of 
feudalism, and as against those who under the name of the Holy Union 
were preaching disunion, and under cover of a zeal for religion were 
erecting on the ruins of the ancient royalty a monarchy by grace of the 
Paris mob, Pasquier, Bodin, and the rest stood out as partisans of the 
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State. They were accused naturally of Machiavellism ; and there was so 
much of justice in the charge, that their desire for toleration was based 
solely on expediency, though this included motives of humanity: they 
did not regard religion as beyond the province of State action.*® 


The comparative absence of persecution in England under 
Elizabeth was due to the great Queen’s political sagacity. Her 
hard, clear understanding could perceive much which her more 
sincerely religious contemporaries failed to see. Henry IV. 
thought Paris worth a mass, and by his cynicism secured more for 
the French Huguenots than Coligny could secure by his sword, 
or Beza by his pen. The Church followed slowly and reluctantly 
in the wake of the State. Religious toleration in England was 
conceded grudgingly, and the violence done to the theory of the 
national Church was obscured by the attempt to limit it in the 
Act of Toleration to those who professed themselves agreed with 
the Church in doctrine. This limitation, however, could not 
possibly be maintained, for the political reasons for tolerating 
orthodox dissenters were equally relevant to the case of dissenters 
who were not orthodox. Quakers, Unitarians, and Roman 
Catholics would not make even the mitigated subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles which the Toleration Act (1689) required. 
Special arrangements were made for the Quakers and Moravians : 
the penal laws were allowed to remain unenforced against Roman 
Catholics; and Unitarians were ignored, until the spread of 
Deism absorbed them in a larger and vaguer description. The 
national Church was so plainly dominant, that the defect in its 
title implied by the existence of legally tolerated dissidents passed 
unheeded. 

Undoubtedly the Civil War, with its tragic dénouement in the 
judicial murder of the king in 1649, and its sequel in the Puritan 
domination, associated religious toleration with political danger 
in the minds of average Englishmen, and thereby delayed the 
victory of humanity, and prolonged the reign of religious bigotry. 

Toleration was a risky experiment in the view of practical men 
who disliked persecution, and were anything but zealots for 
orthodoxy. 


_ That no toleration should be given outside the Church of England 
was an obvious principle sanctioned by immemorial custom ; if once that 
principle were infringed it would be by no means easy to find a new and 
satisfactory bulwark against the irruptions of Popery, fanaticism, and 
infidelity. As a contemporary rhymester expressed it, 

‘The starry rule of Heaven is fixt, 
There’s no dissension in the sky : 
And can there be a mean betwixt 
Confusion and Conformity ? 


* Vide Figgis in Cambridge Modern History, vol. iii,, p. 753- 
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- A place divided never thrives : 
*Tis bad where hornets dwell in hives, 
But worse where children play with knives.’ ” 

After 1689 the Church of England (and the same, mutatis 
mutandis, was the case with the Church of Scotland) was con- 
fessedly no longer the religious equivalent of the nation of 
England, as the law had assumed, and as Hooker had maintained. 
It included in its membership no longer the nation, but that 
majority of the nation which did not avail itself of the legal 
permission to withdraw from the Church’s communion. In 
principle, though not yet in acknowledged fact, the national 
Church rested on the basis of voluntary choice. 


Vv 


Religious toleration shook the basis of Establishment, but 
the challenge of democracy was more formidable. So long as 
the nation expressed itself through the monarchy, its religious 
character was determined by the monarch’s personal will. Under 
the masterful Tudors the Church of England was, within the short 
space of a single generation, Roman, Anglo-Catholic, Protestant, 
Roman again, and then a mitigated version of Protestant. Of 
Kitchin, Bishop of Llandaff, who held his see through all the 
changes, and after renouncing the Pope under Henry, repudiating 
the Mass under Edward, and burning a Protestant under Mary 
was willing to officiate at the coronation of Elizabeth, the gibe 
passed on the lips of his contemporaries that he followed the 
psalmist’s counsel, and ever sang to the Lord a mew song. His 
conduct, however, was as representative as it was unedifying. 
This complaisance reflected the changing convictions of Henry 
VIII. and his children, and was only rendered possible by the 
fact that the nation had no other organ of effective self-expres- 
sion than the national monarch. Obviously this situation could 
not continue. The quickly developing self-consciousness of the 
English nation found other and better instruments for uttering 
its mind ; and when Charles I. sought to renew in the middle of 
the seventeenth century the policy which had passed unchallenged 
in the middle of the sixteenth, he learned to his cost that the 
spirit of self-directing liberty, strengthened and consecrated by 
Calvinism, had so penetrated the public mind that the monarch’s 
will was no longer strong enough to determine the religious policy 
of the nation. A national Church must henceforward be at least 
so far harmonious with the national spirit that its system and 
influence can secure the nation’s approval or (at lowest) 
acquiescence. Every approach to complete democracy implied 


7 A. A. Seaton, The Theory of Tolevation under the later Siuarts, p. 203 
(Cambridge University Press), 
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the logical necessity of making the national Church a truer 
reflection of the national religion. So long aS the masses lay 
outside the Constitution, and had no effective means of self- 
expression, their religion or irreligion could be safely ignored. 
The Church of England reflected the beliefs and desires of the 
politically dominant sections of the people—that is, the upper 
and middle classes. The nation was identified with the governing 
minority, and the national Church conformed itself automatically 
to the new situation. It became the servant of the governing 
minority, and consecrated the existing system. Its business was 
to develop in the people a patriotism of acquiescence. When in 
the reign of George II. charity schools were established for the 
education of the poor, Gibson, Bishop of London, exerted himself 
to make sure that they were means to this end. In 1724 he 
summoned the masters and mistresses to come to him, and 
addressed to them a notable charge, defining their duty and 
laying down rules for their guidance. The children were to be 
made ‘ sensible of the sinfulness of disturbing government, and 
of the folly as well as sinfulness of meddling with matters which 
did not belong to them.’ The range of education was straitly 
limited to such elementary subjects as would ‘ prepare children 
to be good Christians and good servants.’* The governing minority 
of the eighteenth century were wrapped in the comfortable delu- 
sion that the Revolution of 1688 was the last word in democracy, 
and resented as something akin to profanity the notion that 
their own monopoly of power, and the good things that power 
makes possible, could ever be challenged by patriotic citizens. 
They could not understand why a system which suited them so 
well should not be equally satisfactory to everybody else. When, 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, education was 
extended to the poor, it was carefully guarded by religious 
instruction in the principles of the Established Church. Apart 
from this condition, popular education was looked upon with 
extreme suspicion. The national Church seemed to be the 
obvious instrument by which the educational policy of the State 
should be shaped and carried out. It was as a national Church 
that the Church of England undertook the gigantic task of 
educating the nation. Indeed, it is one of the oddities of our 
public life that the elementary schools which are connected with 
the Church of England are specifically designated ‘ national 
schools,’ and the principal instrument by which the battle with 
the State on behalf of religious education is being fought is the 
* national society.’ 

Democracy developed rapidly. Citizenship was by successive 
stages completely secularised, save for the circumstance that it 

8 Vide Sykes, Edmund Gibson, p. 204. 
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carried responsibility for the maintenance and control of an 
Established Church. Successive Franchise Acts have brought 
practically the entire adult population of both sexes within the 
Constitution. The question inevitably suggests itself, How far 
can the nation be regarded as Christian ? Citizenship is in theory 
divorced from the Christian profession. What is it in fact? If 
it should appear that the majority of the citizens are no longer in 
any effective sense Christians, what meaning is left in the phrase 
‘a national Church’? What is the actual significance of 
Establishment in a practically secularist State ? Secularism may 
be benevolent towards the Christian Church, or it may be hostile : 
can Establishment exist, and be tolerable, in a hostile com- 
munity? The mere asking of such questions discloses the 
extraordinary difficulty of the present situation within historic 
Christendom. It is obvious that the paradox implicit in the very 
conception of a national Church—to which we adverted in our 
opening sentences—leaps into view, and takes an aspect at once 
perplexing and minatory, in the circumstances of the modern 
world. The Christian religion, being essentially Divine and 
coming to men with Divine right to their acceptance, has claims of 
its own, which may conflict with the requirements of secularised 
democracy, and no Church, whether national or other, can ignore 
or repudiate those Divine claims without falling into spiritual 
treason, perhaps, without committing spiritual suicide. Churches, 
like individuals, may have ‘ to lose themselves to gain themselves.’ 
Their heavenly franchise may be like the centurion’s citizenship, 
something which must be purchased ‘ with a great sum.’ No 
doubt the thorough-going individualist, and the thorough-going 
institutionalist, each in his own way, can ‘ cut the Gordian knot ’ 
which modern democracy is presenting to organised Christianity ; 
but their contrasted solutions create other problems perhaps even 
more intractable than the difficult problem which they solve. 
Neither the Quaker nor the Papist can answer the questions 
which past history and present experience are proposing. 


VI 

I have assumed that a Church must be conceived of as the 
instrument by means of which the religion of Christ is brought 
to bear directly and confessedly on human life, that it is itself 
an association of men and believers who profess themselves 
Christians. But I do not forget that the word has been more 
widely understood. Coleridge extended it far beyond a distinct 
religious reference. His words are, perhaps, worth quoting : 

The Clerisy of the nation, or natgonal Church, in its primary accepta- 
tion and original intention, comprehended the learned of all denominations, 
the sages and professors of the law and jurisprudence, of medicine and 
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physiology, of music, of military and civil architecture, of the physical 
sciences, with the mathematical as the common organ of the preceding ; 
in short, all the so-called liberal arts and sciences, the possession and 
application of which constitute the civilization of a country as well as the 
theological. The last was, indeed, placed at the head of all, and of good 
right did it claim the precedence. But why ? Because under the name of 
theology or divinity were contained the interpretation of languages, the 
conservation and tradition of past events, the momentous epochs and 
revolutions of the race and nation, the continuation of the records, logic, 
ethics, and the determination of ethical science in application to the rights 
and duties of men in all their various relations, social and civil; and, 
lastly, the ground-knowledge, the prima scientia as it was named,— 
philosophy, or the doctrine and discipline of ideas.* 


Coleridge’s famous contemporary, Thomas Arnold, reaffirmed 
Hooker’s identification of Church and nation, being led to do so, 
not by scriptural precedent nor by the logical implication of the 
actually existing system, but by his profound disbelief in 
hierarchical claims on the one hand, and by his lofty notion of 
the State’s functions on the other. To Arnold, as Dr. Campbell 
has said in a recent study, ‘ Church-State and State-Church would 
be equivalent conceptions.’ But Arnold belonged to a generation 
of which the ground-tones were still religious. Had he been 
confronted by the ‘ neutral’ State, which is the confessed ideal 
of modern democrats, he could hardly have allowed such free 
course to his idealising fancy. Neither the ‘ Church-State’ of the 
Middle Ages nor the ‘ State-Church’ of the Reformation can make 
good a claim to the acceptance of democratic communities in 
such a world as we live in. As against the modern tendency to 
idealise the Middle Ages, and to contrast the range and variety 
of clerical activity then with the petty scale on which modern 
Churches operate, it is important that we should remember that 
many of the functions of the modern State were once included 
in the scheme of the Church’s work. Therefore, any fair com- 
parison between the Middle Ages and our own time must take 
account of much more than the sum of denominational effort. 

But we are not concerned with so large a definition of the 
Church as that which Coleridge proposed. We cannot thus 
identify it with the higher life of civilisation, the sum of art, 
literature, science and morality: we mean a society organised 
specifically for the public profession and effective realisation of 
the Christian religion, and by a national Church we mean such a 
society as can make out an intelligible claim to be regarded as 
national. We can distinguish at least four types of national 
Church, which we set down in the order of their appearance in 
history : ‘ 

I. That portion of the Catholic hierarchy which exists within a 

® On the Constitution of Church and State; 1852. 
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nation, and alone represents the Christian society within it. In 
this sense the ancient and the medizval Churches were national— 
that is, federations of national Churches. 

II. The nation itself regarded as constituting a Church. This 
was simply the medieval theory expressed in terms of national 
independence. Its principle was territorial, and its most complete 
expression was in England, where Richard Hooker formulated 
the theory of such a national Church. 

III. A Christian denomination recognised by the State, and 
clothed with specific functions and privileges, amongst which the 
tenure of the ancient religious endowments of the nation is the 
most considerable. Historically this is the form which the 
national Church received when religious toleration had become 
accepted as a condition of government. 

IV. All the Christian people within the nation, however organised, 
who maintain a public profession of Christ’s religion, and bring 
the principles of the Gospel to bear effectively on the national 
life. This is the form which a national Church must receive when 
national recognition, with the consequent obligations and 
privileges, has been withdrawn, and the State has become con- 
fessedly secular. In the United States of America there is no 
State Church, but it would be impossible to deny that there 
exists, though in a disordered and unorganised shape, a national 
Church. The Federation of Christian Churches, which includes 


all the non-Roman denominations, has gone some way towards 
providing an organisation for the national Christianity. 


VII 


National interest in the national Churches has declined so 
rapidly in recent years, and especially since the outbreak of the 
Great War, which dwarfed into pettiness most domestic issues, 
that it is hard to say whether Establishment retains any practical 
importance. In 1919 the Church of England Assembly (Powers) 
Act, commonly called ‘ the Enabling Act,’ became law ; and in 
Ig2I it was followed by ihe Church of Scotland Act. These Acts 
may, I think, be justly regarded as in principle Acts of disestablish- 
ment, for both have the character of renunciations of the ecclesi- 
astical responsibilities of the State, which in both countries is no 
longer sufficiently interested in the national Churches to be able 
to concern itself acceptably in their affairs. In fact, the national 
Churches have shrivelled into denominations within the nations. 
Disestablishment ¢0 momine is postponed because it would 
necessitate also disendowment, and that process raises practical 
problems very difficult to solve. So, for the present, on both sides 
of the Tweed the venerable fiction of national Establishment 
persists. 
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There is another consideration which cannot be omitted. The 
triumph of democracy in the sphere of politics has synchronised 
with a profound change in human interests. It is a truism to say 
that the dividing lines of political parties are now mainly deter- 
mined by economic issues. Organised ‘Labour’ does not concern 
itself with the questions on which politicians have in the past con- 
tended. The citizens care less and less for liberty; more and 
more for equality. Democracy implies the achievement of the 
former, but the effort to achieve the latter raises moral issues 
which the Christian Church cannot ignore or avoid. It is pro- 
foundly significant that both in France in the eighteenth century, 
and in Russia in the twentieth, revolution has disclosed a bitterly 
anti-Christian tendency. In both countries there have been 
amiable visionaries who have imagined that a concordat between 
revolution and Christianity is possible. The so-called consti- 
tutional Church in France and the so-called ‘ living Church ’ in 
Russia indicate the reluctance with which immitigable discord is 
acknowledged. But nothing less appears to be inevitable, unless 
Christianity is to divest itself of its Divine authority and sink 
into the humble servant of the popular will. The class-war is the 
precise repudiation of Christianity, and the State which grows 
from it will of necessity be an anti-Christian State. Is the 
Christian society destined to traverse again the once familiar 
cycle of isolation, conflict, finally persecution? In view of the 
French and Russian precedents, it is not very easy to find an 
answer which shall be both probable and satisfactory. For our 
present purpose it suffices to indicate the formidable character 
of the new situations in which the Churches may probably find 
themselves in the not remote future. The shadow of the coming 
. trial is already falling on Christendom, and as men come under it, 
they find themselves gazing on an altered landscape. Many 
things that once looked considerable have fallen into obscurity, 
and in the waning light only the main structures stand out clearly. 
Denominational claims, shibboleths, even vested interests, have 
now an aspect of almost intolerable pettiness, and the Christian 
discipleship rises above them in a majesty that prohibits rivalry 
and confusion. The national Church of the future cannot be less 
than the ordered and operative fellowship of all who are ready to 
acknowledge the Lordship of Christ in the teeth of the forces of 
a de-Christianised Christendom. 

HERBERT DUNELM. 
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THE WORLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE OF 
MAY 1927 


THE Economic Conference which met at Geneva in May of this 
year is the most elaborate and ambitious attempt which has yet 
been made to examine the economic situation of the world and to 
seek remedies for the chief evils which are retarding the growth 
of human prosperity. It was preceded by more than a year’s 
preparation under the control of a Committee which, in its 
composition and authority, was itself a small international 
Conference ; it enjoyed throughout the active collaboration of 
both national and international organisations ; it was supplied 
with a documentation of unprecedented fulness and authority ; 
and its members, who were named by the Governments of fifty 
States, covered the widest range both of nationality and of 
qualification. A special interest would in any case attach to the 
report of a Conference so prepared and so composed, but this 
interest is the greater because the recommendations made are 
at once unanimous and far-reaching. Future years can alone 
show the full extent of the Conference’s achievement. If its 
advice is adopted and put into practice it will certainly rank as 
a landmark in economic history. In any case, however, the fact 
that a body of responsible experts, so widely representative, have 
unanimously made recommendations which would involve a 
considerable transformation of the existing economic policies of 
the world is a notable phenomenon, which deserves the most 
careful study. 
I? 

It may be well to consider briefly the economic developments 
which suggested that such a Conference was needed, and the 
grounds of policy which determined the choice of the present year 
for its convocation. 

The conclusion of the war found the world in a chaos of 
economic troubles, among which it was difficult to distinguish 
the temporary from the permanent, to separate the technical from 


1 See articles on ‘ Recent World Economic Tendencies’ by Mr. A. Loveday in 
the April and May numbers of the Nineteenth Century and Afier. 
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the political. Destruction of wealth had left a shortage of capital, 
and had diminished not only savings, but the habit of saving 
from which it could be replenished. There was a shortage both 
of raw materials and of foodstuffs for immediate requirements, 
and an inadequacy both in the sea and land transport needed to 
convey them. Plant and fixed capital had been developed in 
correspondence both with war needs and with the restricted 
possibilities of international trade allowed by war conditions ; 
they were ill-adjusted to the different needs of peace and the new 
markets freed from blockade. Readjustment was retarded by 
the semi-technical, semi-political problems of reparations and 
external debts. Internal debt charges, and other governmental 
expenses and commitments, were sapping the basis of the public 
finances of most of the belligerent countries, and some others, 
and gradually causing the disorganisation and depreciation of 
their currencies. 

It was this medley of troubles, of very varying importance 
and nature, which confronted the earlier post-war Conferences, 
from the meetings of the ‘ Supreme Economic Council’ of 1919 
onwards to the Conference of Genoa in 1922, and determined their 
character and results. Political questions of the first rank were 
involved, and we therefore find that the leading members were often 
the Prime Ministers of some of the principal countries ; they were 
predominantly Peace Treaty problems, and the Conferences were 
therefore Allied rather than international in composition. The 
most prominent technical problems were temporary in their 
nature : food had to be moved to a starving country ; emergency 
aid was required for the repair of a railway system. In other cases 
the difficulty disappeared of itself: raw materials were forth- 

‘coming for everyone who could pay for them before the problems 
arising from their alleged shortage disappeared from the agenda ; 
the shortage of ships changed only too completely into an excess. 
These were not the conditions under which a measured and 
balanced survey of the general world situation, or any lines of 
policy which could guide action for many years, were to be 
expected from international meetings. 

Meantime, however, the more lasting difficulties were sorting 
themselves out from the more transient. The reparation question, 
after years of fruitless attempts, found a solution, which was 
destined to remove it from the foreground at least for a con- 
siderable period, in the Dawes Plan and the London Conference ; 
Allied debt negotiations advanced also to at least partial settle- 
ment. While this was happening, and other temporary troubles 
were disappearing, one evil assumed a place of dominant import- 
ance. For some five years, until 1924, the disorganisation of 
public finances and the depreciation of currencies were the greatest 
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impediment alike to international trade and to the general 
economic recovery of the world. 

As soon as this became evident the League of Nations organised 
a Conference at Brussels which differed essentially from the other 
Conferences of this earlier period. It was concentrated upon one 
main sphere, the financial; it was international, including the 
belligerents on both sides and neutrals ; it was expert in compo- 
sition, its members, though chosen by Governments, not being 
Government representatives ; it was preceded by preparation by 
an international committee; and it left tasks for a permanent 
international organisation. In all these respects it at once differed 
from the Conferences which preceded and from that of Genoa 
which followed two years later, and, as we shall see, offered 
resemblances to the Conference of this year. 

The Brussels Financial Conference of 1920 left a series of 
recommendations unanimously agreed by its eighty-six members 
as to the principles which should guide Governments in restoring 
their finances and their currencies. At the time the actual 
policies were in striking contrast with the doctrines so advocated ; 
and the utility of advice which in itself had no binding force was 
much questioned at the time and remained doubtful for several 
years. A little later the League gave a practical lead by its work 
of financial reconstruction in two of the countries—Austria and 
Hungary—where depreciation had gone furthest ; and the example 
of these two instances and the authority of the Brussels resolutions 
together began to have a visible effect on the course of policy in 
other countries. Little by little reform proceeded, till by 1924 
currency fluctuations had ceased, or been restricted within narrow 
limits, in nearly all countries. It is, of course, impossible to 
measure exactly the part which the influence of the Brussels 
resolutions played in this result. But there are numerous instances 
in which Finance Ministers fighting hard against the adverse 
forces and interests which always oppose financial reform found 
strength and support by an appeal to the highest collective 
authority available; and the importance of the Conference of 
1920 has become more evident with each of the succeeding years. 

While currencies were violently fluctuating they were the 
most important obstacle both to international trade and to 
economic recovery—so important, indeed, that they completely 
dominated and largely obscured more permanent impediments. 

As currencies became stable these other impediments became 
more evident. Above all, as we shall see, ‘trade barriers,’ 
particularly restrictions of imports and exports, and the greater 
height, complexity and instability of tariffs, stood out in their 
true importance. Next to these was the dislocation caused by 


the disproportion of the fixed capital plant in certain = 
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industries in relation to the different needs of peace and the new 
channels of trade. These were essentially economic problems 
which had not until this year been the subject of any adequate 
attempt at international examination. 


II 


There were those who urged that Brussels should have made 
a more serious attempt at dealing with economic as well as 
financial problems; and some have criticised the League for 
leaving an interval of nearly seven years before it convened an 
Economic Conference. It is worth while, therefore, to consider 
briefly why finance was dealt with first, and why so long an 
interval followed. 

The first reason is that financial reconstruction is the necessary 
foundation of any stable economic recovery. Any efforts to rebuild 
the economic structure of the world would be vain if the financial 
system was liable to collapse beneath it. 

In the second place, an international Conference can achieve 
no useful results unless it can reach substantial agreement. And 
this was immensely more difficult in the economic than in the 
financial sphere. In finance there was the standard of the pre-war 
system, and the Brussels Conference was in effect concerned to 
find the method of getting back to a system which all its members 
probably regarded as having worked reasonably well. But 
differences of economic policy, though aggravated by war con- 
ditions, are rooted in much older controversies. 

For these reasons it was necessary, if an Economic Conference 
was to have a reasonable chance of success, to be very careful 
in choosing a favourable moment. 

_ The main conditions were not hard to define. It was desirable 
that currency fluctuations should have ceased to be a primary 
factor in international trade, for while they could not be usefully 
dealt with by an Economic Conference, they complicated and 
confused the questions which formed the proper subject of such 
a Conference. It was also desirable, for similar reasons, that the 
big political problems of reparations and war debts should have 
retired from the foreground of public attention. It was, lastly, 
important that the general political atmosphere should be 
favourable. 

By the summer of 1925 these conditions seemed reasonably 
satisfied. For more than a year all currencies had either been 
stable or had moved within very narrow limits. The new repara- 
tion plan was working smoothly and debt negotiations seemed to 
be making good progress. The improvement in the general 
political situation which soon afterwards found its expression at 
Locarno was already apparent. 
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III 


It was under these conditions that the Assembly of the League, 
in September 1925, ‘ convinced that economic peace will largely 
contribute to security among the nations, and persuaded of the 
necessity of investigating the economic difficulties which stand 
in the way of the revival of general prosperity and of ascertaining 
the best means of overcoming these difficulties and of preventing 
disputes,’ invited the Council to appoint a committee to prepare 
for an international Economic Conference. 

The Council duly appointed a Preparatory Committee, which 
was presided over by M. Theunis, ex-Prime Minister of Belgium, 
and was widely representative both in nationality and qualifica- 
tions. It consisted of thirty-five persons of twenty-one nations, 
and included industrialists, merchants, financiers, economists, 
agriculturists, officials with experience of commercial policy, and 
representatives of workers’ and consumers’ organisations. It 
was the task of this Committee to arrange the necessary docu- 
mentation, to prepare the conditions of future success by 
eliciting the interest and support of the interested persons and 
organisations throughout the world, and finally to submit pro- 
posals to the Council for the agenda, composition, and date of 
the Conference. 

Under the control of this Committee, meeting twice in full 
session and at other times working through small groups, the 
work of preparation proceeded for more than a year. In this 
work the International Chamber of Commerce, the Institute of 
Agriculture, the International Labour Office, the Secretariat of 
the League, a large number of industrial organisations, and many 
eminent economists from all parts of the world all collaborated. 
The result was twofold. In the first place, the active interest of 
a great number of influential persons and organisations was 
elicited, and so created the atmosphere needed for success. And 
in the second place, a series of studies which, as the Conference 
later declared, ‘ present a picture of the economic condition of 
the world with a fulness and authority which has probably never 
hitherto been attained,’ afforded a valuable basis for the study 
of particular problems. These studies, numbering fifty-seven, 
cover general trade movements, finance, population, standard of 
living, tariff and commercial policy, agriculture, industrial mono- 
graphs, and studies of cartel questions. Among these we may 
note a few of special interest. The Memorandum on Trade and 
Production gives a vivid summary of the changes, the degree 
and distribution of prosperity since the war. Ten important 
monographs on the principal industries, together with a summary 


which condenses the main results, prepared in conjunction. with 
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the industrial organisations concerned, give a full and authori- 
tative picture of the world industrial situation; and eleven 
monographs by eminent economists deal with the problems of 
scientific management and industrial agreements (cartels and 
combines) in industry. Among the tariff and commercial docu- 
ments the Report of the International Chamber of Commerce 
has special importance ; it was based on consultations in many 
countries through national committees, and, unlike the other 
documents which mostly give an objective statement of facts, 
makes a series of definite recommendations which proved an 
invaluable basis for the work of the Conference itself. In 
addition a substantial volume, prepared by the International 
Institute of Agriculture, sets out in detail the main features and 
statistics relating to the agricultural situation. 

The next task was to prepare the agenda. This was drawn 
with great care so as at once to permit a general discussion and 
examination of the whole world position, and to secure a con- 
centration on problems on which practical results might be 
attained. The first part therefore provided for discussion on the 
principal features of the economic situation, from the point of 
view of both peace and prosperity. The second included more 
specific items under the three main headings of ‘ Commerce,’ 
‘ Industry,’ and ‘ Agriculture.’ In an accompanying note special 
emphasis was placed first on problems of commercial and tariff 
policy, and then, in a more limited sphere, on international 
industrial agreements (cartels) ; while it was noted that a number 
of the difficulties were to a peculiar extent difficulties in the first 
instance of Europe. This note proved a just anticipation of the 
character of the Conference’s actual discussions. 

The composition of the Conference raised an interesting 
problem. If its members had been Government representatives, 
in the full sense, with power to bind, it could not be expected 
that they would have agreed on resolutions involving considerable 
changes in the policies of their respective countries. On the other 
hand, if they had consisted of experts of high personal qualifica- 
tions appointed without regard to the Governments, drastic 
recommendations of reform might have been obtained, but there 
would have been no assurance that they would carry weight with 
the different sovereign Governments, without whose action no 
practical results would follow. A middle system was wisely 
chosen : the members were, with few exceptions, selected by the 
Governments, but on the basis of personal experience and 
qualification, not as the spokesmen of official policy. The 
Conference would thus, it was hoped, be ‘ responsible though not 
official, expert but not academic’; it would be free to advocate 
reform and influential to secure its adoption. 
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IV 


The Conference so arranged met at Geneva on May 4, 1927. 
Its 194 members, appointed, with the exception of eleven named 
by the Council, by the Governments of fifty countries, were attended 
by 157 experts. Not only members of the League, but the non- 
member States—the United States, the U.S.S.R. (Russia), and 
Turkey—sent strong delegations. Every qualification and point 

of view were represented : industrialists, financiers, agriculturists, 
' consumers, officials, and representatives of workers’ and con- 
sumers’ organisations. 

After four days of discussion in full session, the Conference 
divided into three great Commissions, on Commerce, Industry, 
and Agriculture, each so composed both as to nationality and 
qualification as to be in itself an international Conference. 
The main bulk of the work was achieved in these Commissions, 
and after they had finished their task the Conference in full 
session approved their recommendations, added a few general 
resolutions, and concluded its session on May 23. 

We shall best understand the nature of the Conference’s 
achievement by considering briefly the various chapters of the 
Report which has now been published (Constable & Co., 1s.). 

M. Theunis, who presided over the Conference as over the 
Preparatory Committee, contributed in his closing speech a 
survey and summary of the three weeks’ discussions ; and he at 
once emphasised the dominant characteristic of the Conference : 


The Conference as a world Conference composed of those who represent 
different interests and policies in every quarter of the globe has considered 
economic problems in their international aspects and adopted an inter- 
national point of view. It has recognised the importance, and in certain 
cases the decisive importance, of national considerations, some of which 
are political and social rather than economic in character; and it has 
recognised that it is not possible to secure the adoption of policies and 
systems determined in every feature by the sole criterion of what would 
give the maximum prosperity to the world as a whole. . . . But, as the 
starting point and angle of approach to the different problems, the Con- 
ference . . . has felt bound to assume—that the greater the range of 
exchange of different products between those who by their resources and 
capacities are best fitted to produce them the greater is the general 
economic advantage. . . . There are practical limitations to the applica- 
tion of this principle in policy. But that international exchange is normally 
and properly not a matter of victory and defeat, or profit of one at the 
expense of the other, but of mutual benefit, has necessarily been the basis 
of this International Conference. 


After a short but clear account of the main features in the 
world economic situation come the important resolutions under 
the heading of ‘Commerce,’ which give practical expression to 
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the above principles, and constitute the main achievement of the 
Conference. 

The central theme is the reduction of trade barriers. The 
Conference deliberately, and wisely, put aside the issue of principle 
as between free trade and protection. Obviously agreement could 
not have been reached on such an issue in a Conference repre- 
senting all countries and all points of view. The remarkable 
achievement was to discover and reveal an extent of common 
ground of policy and action much wider than would have been 
thought possible between those who on that question continued 
to hold opposing views. There was and could be no agreement on 
‘free trade’; but all were agreed on the necessity of ‘ freer 
trade,’ and upon the methods by which it should be obtained. 
The opening words of the chapter on commerce bring out clearly 
the main feature of the Conference : 


In spite of the variety of questions raised, the diversity of theories, and 
the legitimate national sentiments of all those who took part in the dis- 
cussion, one important and extremely encouraging fact has emerged ; and, 
having emerged, has become increasingly manifest as the work has 
advanced. This fact is the unanimous desire of the members of the Con- 
ference to make sure that this Conference shall, in some way, mark the 
beginning of a new era, during which international commerce will succes- 
sively overcome all obstacles in its path that unduly hamper it, and 
resume that general upward movement, which is at once a sign of the 
world’s economic health and the necessary condition for the development 
of civilisation. 


The Report then proceeds to analyse the causes and the 
character of the worst obstacles which still remain. It records 
that some of the more extreme forms of obstruction introduced 
- after the war—prohibition and licence systems—have partially 
disappeared, and commends the action already in hand by the 
League to complete the process. But it points out that tariffs 
are higher, more complex, more numerous, and are more 
frequently changed than before the war. Simplification, reduc- 
tion, and stability are declared to be necessary. The passage in 
which the conclusions are formulated is categorical in its terms 
and phrased in forcible language which is extremely impressive 
as the unanimous resolution of so widely representative a Con- 
ference, Four main grounds for the resolution are first stated : 
that harmful effects upon production and trade result from high 
and constantly changing tariffs; that substantial improvement in 
the economic conditions can be obtained by increased facilities 
for trade and commerce ; that tariffs, though within the sovereign 
jurisdiction of the separate States, are not a matter of purely 
domestic interest; and that some of the causes which have 
resulted in the increase of tariffs and in other trade barriers since 
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the war have largely disappeared, while others are diminishing. 
On the basis of these premises the Conference declares cate- 
gorically that the ‘time has come to put an end to the increase 
in tariffs and to move in the opposite direction.’ And for this 
purpose it urges action upon four lines—immediate and inde- 
pendent reduction by the separate States, bilateral action through 
commercial treaties, the abandonment of the practice of putting 
into force excessive tariffs for the purpose of bargaining (tarifs 
de combat), and an attempt by the economic organisation of the 
League to ‘ examine, on the basis of the principles enunciated by 
the present Conference, the possibility of further action by the 
respective States.’ 

This is the central and crucial part of the Conference’s work ; 
and every phrase is significant and impressive as the unanimous 
advice of a body with an unequalled claim to reflect the collective 
experience of the world. It would perhaps be a mistake to 
obscure the significance of this central theme by setting out in 
any detail the other advice of the Conference under the heading 
of ‘ Commerce,’ as to import and export prohibitions and restric- 
tions, customs formalities, unification of bills of exchange, the 
development of commercial arbitration, the treatment of foreign 
enterprises, the form of commercial treaties, subsidies, dumping, 
discrimination in transport rates, etc. It is sufficient here to 
state that the dominant motive of removing the obstacles to 
international trade, and extending its range, inspires every 
paragraph. We may conclude by recalling a few of the main 
facts which show the importance and necessity of the main 
resolutions. The political readjustments in Europe have increased 
the number of separate customs units from twenty to twenty- 
seven, and the length of frontier lines by some 7000 miles. The 
number of tariff headings and sub-headings—sometimes used as 
a disguised form of national discrimination—has enormously 
increased. Tariffs on manufactured articles have increased in 
real weight by an amount which varies in different countries, but 
tends to be not less than a third higher than before the war. And, 
whereas before the war conventions were usually concluded for 
ten or twelve years, no less than 153 out of 180 recently examined 
admitted change within a year. If these factors are considered, 
as they should be, cumulatively, we need not wonder that inter- 
national trade has not kept pace with the capacity of production, 
or that the removal of the increased obstacles was the central 
theme of the Conference. 

The chapter of the Report which deals with problems of 
Industry contains no such dramatic declaration in favour of the 
reversal of existing policies. It begins with an analysis of the 
industrial situation, and then proceeds to the ‘ central problem 
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of how costs of production, and therefore prices, could be reduced.’ 
The extension of methods,of ‘ rationalisation ’ and the collection 
and exchange of fuller industrial information are recommended. 
The main interest, however, attaches to the passage on ‘ inter- 
national industrial agreements ’ (the so-called cartels, etc.). Here 
the Conference reports frankly that the discussion has revealed a 
certain conflict of views. Those who cherished the illusion that 
such agreements could ‘ alone remove the causes of the troubles 
from which the economic life of the world and particularly of 
Europe is suffering’ will be disappointed. But as a measured 
and prudent statement of the limits, the conditions, the advan- 
tages, and the dangers of such developments this chapter should 
prove of real value. It points out that they are ‘ usually limited 
to branches of production which are already centralised and to 
products supplied in bulk or in recognised grades.’ It holds that 
the development must be recognised as one ‘ which must be 
considered as good or bad according to the spirit which rules the 
constitution and the operation of the agreements, and in par- 
ticular according to the measure in which those directing them 
are actuated by a sense of the general interest.’ Under suitable 
conditions they may secure a ‘ more methodical organisation of 
production and a reduction in costs by means of a better utilisa- 
tion of existing equipment, the development on more suitable 
lines of new plant, and a more rational grouping of undertakings, 
and, on the other hand, act as a check on uneconomic competition 
and reduce the evils resulting from fluctuations in industrial 
activity.’ By these means all three parties may be benefited, not 
only the owners, but the workers in more stable employment and 
the consumer in lower prices. But the dangers are no less clearly 
-indicated. It is essential that agreements should not ‘ lead to an 
artificial rise in prices, and that they should give due consideration 
to the interests of the workers. Nor must they, either in intention 
or effect, restrict the supply to any particular country of raw 
materials or basic product, or stereotype the present position of 
production.” As to the safeguards against such dangers, the 
Conference does not recommend international ‘ control,’ but it 
places the greatest importance on publicity in regard both to 
the nature and operation of the agreements as one of the most 
effective means of ‘securing the support of public opinion to 
agreements which conduce to the general interest, and on the 
other hand of preventing the growth of abuses.’ And the Con- 
ference concludes by the important recommendation that the 
League of Nations should closely follow the movement and 
publish information as to its effects upon technical progress, the 
conditions of labour, and the movements of prices. The faithful 
execution of this task, in the light of the carefully stated principles 
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of the Report, may do much to help this new movement to develop 
on lines which are in accordance with the public interest, and to 
avoid some of the disastrous features which characterised the 
earlier stages of the Trust development in America. 

We may deal more briefly with the third main chapter of the 
Report on Agriculture. The injury done to agriculture by the 
relative increase in the prices of manufactured goods, aggravated 
in many countries by credit difficulties and increased fiscal 
charges, is emphasised. A number of recommendations then 
follow as to credit institutions, co-operative sale and purchase, 
the campaign against diseases of plants and animals, and the 
collection of more complete agricultural information. On these 
subjects the effect of the resolutions is rather to encourage the 
work already in progress through the Institute of Agriculture 
and other institutions than to initiate new developments. 

The Report concludes with five resolutions of a more general 
character. Of these we may note two as of special interest. 
The participation of members of all the countries present (who, 
of course, included Russia) is regarded as a happy augury for a 
pacific commercial co-operation of all nations ‘irrespective of 
differences in their economic systems.’ And finally we may quote 
a resolution of permanent interest, the importance of which is 
strongly emphasised in the President’s survey. The Conference, 
‘ recognising that the maintenance of world peace depends largely 
upon the principles on which the economic policies of nations are 
framed and executed, recommends that the Governments and 
peoples of the countries here represented should together give 
continuous attention to this aspect of the economic problem, and 
looks forward to the establishment of recognised principles 
designed to eliminate those economic difficulties which cause 
friction and misunderstanding.’ The principles are not stated. 
Their definition and acceptance are obviously the work of many 
years. But the future peace of the world probably depends upon 
the extent to which it proves possible to build on this foundation : 
to devise and apply a set of restraining principles which will 
restrict the uncontrolled action of individual States in applying 
economic policies which react disastrously upon the interests of 
other countries. 


Vv 


Here, then, is the most authoritative advice that is available 
to the world as to the direction in which the general interest 
requires that economic policy should be changed. We come to 
the most critical and crucial question of all. How is practical 
effect to be secured to the recommendations and what are the 
prospects of success? The Conference was authoritative, but 
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not official ; its advice has great influence, but no binding force. 
At every important stage the action of individual sovereign 
States is needed. It is clear, therefore, that the future results 
depend upon those who within each country, whether acting 
individually or through organisations, can move their Govern- 
ments to adopt and apply the advice of the Conference. Some 
Governments have already declared their intention to do so, 
but many more must follow, and give effect to their declarations, 
before we can be sure that the Conference will mark, as its 
members declared unanimously that they desired, the ‘ beginning 
of a new era.’ International organisations—the International 
Chamber of Commerce and the League itselfi—can do something 
to mobilise the forces and gather the harvest. But the main 
burden must fall upon those who in each country desire reform 
of the kind the Conference advises, and are willing to work to 
secure it. What the Conference gives them is a basis of inter- 
national authority and the consciousness of world-wide support 
and sympathy. 

The obstacles ahead are obvious and formidable. Every 
trade barrier has a vested interest to defend it; and every vested 
interest means political influence. At the same time the con- 
siderations which encourage hope are also powerful. The compo- 
sition of the Conference which has given this unanimous advice is 
of the utmost importance and significance. It included every 
shade of responsible opinion from every quarter of the globe. 
The members were appointed by Governments, and their collective 
advice can scarcely be disregarded. It is true that the advice 
implies a radical change in existing policies, but so did that of the 
Brussels Financial Conference and the Dawes Committee. In 
both these instances the members were appointed on the same 
principle, and in both their essential task was to recommend, not 
what was at the moment in accordance with the wishes of the 
appointing Governments, but what the Governments could be 
induced to accept under the pressure of a collective report by 
experts appointed by themselves. In both cases success followed, 
though in the first case it was several years before the result was 
certain. Moreover, the Economic Conference revealed, in much 
greater strength than had been expected, the existence of a wide- 
spread feeling in many countries that the process of increasing 
the impediments to international trade had gone too far and must 
be stopped. The revelation, expression, and consolidation of such 
an existing force is likely to be more effective than any initiation 
of a new movement, not rooted in an already existing demand, 
could possibly be. 

Another consideration tends to the same conclusion. The 
Conference showed clearly and strikingly that the worst abuses 
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which they condemned had resulted from causes which have now 
largely disappeared or are diminishing. 

And, lastly, we may remark that no opinion as to the chances 
of success can be so authoritative as that of the members of the 
Conference itself. No body of people could better understand the 
difficulties. But it is impossible, as we read the actual phrasing 
of the resolutions in which they record their advice and their 
wishes, not to feel that ‘the unanimous desire’ that the Con- 
ference will ‘mark the beginning of a new era’ is not only a 
desire but a confident hope. 

ARTHUR SALTER 


(Director of the Economic and Financial 
Section of the League of Nations). 
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THE REFORMS AND THE INDIAN ARMY 


THE introduction of the Reforms into India has stirred up all 
kinds of unexpected problems of which no one took any account 
at the time of the inception of the proposals. There are many 
who, while not at all out of sympathy with the general principles 
involved, regret that proposals of such magnitude should have 
been rushed through while the war was still on and during the 
first year after, at a time when men’s minds were full of hundreds 
of other questions. The Montagu-Chelmsford Report itself 
shows that its authors felt the necessity of guarding against 
future dangers inherent in their scheme, and possibly thought 
they had done so effectively. Thus Lord Curzon, in introducing 
the Reform Bill into the House of Lords, laid down four principles 
—that there should be no lowering of the standards of the Indian 
Civil Service, that the authority of the Central Government must 
not be impaired, that nothing should be done to weaken the 
British Raj to the multitudes, and that nothing should be done 
to encourage the belief that India can cut adrift by herself. 
Since then other politicians have shown that they never intended 
_ that any harm should result either to India or to the British 
Empire. Mr. Lloyd George has spoken of the ‘ steel frame’ of 
the Indian Civil Service, and Lord Winterton of the very necessary 
‘third party,’ the British soldier, while Lord Birkenhead has 
explained how essential and how much desired by all is the 
British connexion with India. Such expressions sound extremely 
well in British ears, but it is impossible to ignore the fact that 
certain other words which have been stressed in connexion with 
the Reforms carry quite different meanings to Indian minds and 
in plain reality. 

The word ‘ Swaraj,’ which has been used by some well- 
meaning personages, does not actually connote Indian self- 
government, but Hindu self-government, and those who made 
most play with the word in the land of its birth had no desire 
whatever for a democracy. They wished for the establishment 
of Hindu rule, firmly based, as of old, on the caste system, with 
Khatri kings, guided by Brahman priestly advisers, ruling over 
the other functional groups, all of whom would be kept properly 
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in their places on non-democratic lines. Even the comparatively 
young and militant sect of the Arya Samaj, which tends towards 
some reduction in the number of castes and to the uplifting of 
the untouchables, has in its religious book, the Satyarth Parkash, 
the definite claim that India should be ruled by a Hindu king 
who, with his Ministers, must be versed in the Vedas. 

If, however, Swaraj does not suggest democratic self-govern- 
ment, the words ‘ responsible government’ can carry no other 
meaning. The announcement of August 1917 stated the policy 
of gradual development of self-governing institutions with a view 
to the progressive realisation of responsible self-government in 
India. Responsible government clearly denotes government on 
the approved Western lines of counting heads—the rule of a 
democracy. We have in Great Britain, after centuries of struggle 
and thought, worked out, though only comparatively recently, 
that the right method of carrying on the administration is one 
by which every adult person in the country can have his say by 
means of the vote. Naturally it seemed to the originators of the 
Reform scheme that what must be good for us must be good for 
other people. Moreover, those Indians who asked for an advance 
are educated in English on the lines of Western thought. Indeed, 
the various races in India are so numerous, and the area of 
the country is so vast, that it is only the alien language (English) 
and the Western method of education which enable the limited 
number of the intelligentsia in each place to communicate with 
each other. It'therefore seemed reasonable that, if there was 
to be a change in the Constitution of India, it should be on the 
lines of Western democracy. Nevertheless, a little more fore- 
thought at the time might perhaps have resulted in modifications 
more adjusted to the country into which the scheme was being 
introduced. 

The late Mr. Montagu prided himself on his ‘ profession of 
politician,’ and certainly as a politician he was most adroit. 
The situation was so skilfully manceuvred that all political parties 
were put in the position of having approved of the Reforms in the 
form in which they were issued. Although this fact must be 
faced, it should not prevent a study of the events which have 
happened since the Reforms were introduced and of the logical 
consequences which are likely to follow in the future, and it should 
not discourage consideration of the right method of bringing in 
improvements. Apart from a great show of anti-British hate 
which signalled India’s welcome of the generous boon, the first 
and most natural result of the new proposals to start an Indian 
democracy was the violent outbreak: of hostility all over the 
country between Mahomedans and Hindus. From the}Malabar 
country, where the casualty list ran into thousands, to Calcutta 
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(the second city in the British Empire), where, besides other out- 
breaks, almost continual conflict went on under the eyes of 
authority throughout the month of April 1926, down to numerous 
towns and villages all over India, the old antagonism between 
monotheist and polytheist, idolater and iconoclast, broke out. 
It has since been stayed to some extent by such strength as still 
remains in the Administration, but certain facts have become 
patent. Any scheme for democratic self-government must, of 
course, be worked on a basis of counting heads, and since Hindus 
are three times as numerous as Mahomedans, their votes must 
prevail in the new democracy. The believers in Islam, who for 
centuries before the arrival of the British provided the rulers 
over India, naturally do not welcome the prospect of being thrown 
into the background. 

Then, again, it is essential to realise that, whatever a few men 
educated at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge may 
protest, the Hindus do not really desire democracy or the sug- 
gestion of a unified India. They themselves have always preferred 
disunion to unity. Not content with the fourfold division of 
Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaish and Sudra prescribed by their 
ancient lawgiver, Manu, they have reduced society to a medley 
of groups, mainly functional, and are always ready on any excuse 
to add one more to the ten thousand fractions into which they 
have deliberately divided themselves, A democracy connotes a 
nation among the members of which there is no real bar to social 
intercourse of every kind. It will be difficult to create one out 
of a heterogeneous collection of castes and sub-castes, which, by 
the desire of the Hindu himself, are prevented from inter- 
marriage, inter-dining, or even entering the same street as each 
' other. Those who hear persons using the English language and 
uttering the shibboleths of the West may be induced to believe 
that the Hindu barriers of caste will gradually be abolished, 
but the pace of the past does not suggest that such a result will 
be obtained within a thousand years. Democracy indeed, if 
really established, must mean the break-up of Hinduism itself 
as a social structure. Of course, if any force as devastating as 
Bolshevism were to sweep down on India, Hinduism might 
disappear amidst shambles of slaughter of the Brahmans and 
other high castes, but it is improbable that those who proposed 
the Reforms had in their minds the disappearance of the Hindus 
from India. Indeed, at the time of the framing of the Reforms 
no one quite realised in what directions they would lead. The 
Hindus who started the ferment which led to the changes have 
probably not given much attention to the matter. Some started 
a hot opposition on other lines, while others were content to have 
their share in the additional appointments that have been created. 
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Those who have studied the question at all probably have, in 
their heart of hearts, the idea that, once the coast is clear of 
British influence, they will be able to re-establish a Hindu 
monarchy with Ministers either Brahmans or versed in the 
Vedas. The Mahomedan view of the subject is probably 
unchanged from that depicted by Kipling forty years ago in his 
One View of the Question: ‘When the favour and wisdom of 
the English allows us yet a little larger share in the burden and 
the reward, the Mussulman will deal with the Hindu.’ 

Each of the topics touched upon above is very grave and 
requires deep consideration, but the pressing need of the moment 
appears to be the study of the effect of the Reforms and of the 
factors mentioned on the Indian Army. Till now the British 
Government has held itself responsible for the protection of the 
India which it rescued from chaos and internecine strife, and has 
done so by a small force of 60,000 British soldiers as a backing 
to 160,000 Indian regulars. Finance has always been an important 
factor in the size of the Indian Army, which has been cut down to 
the smallest possible extent in order to lessen the cost. For this 
reason, military authorities responsible for the manning of the 
force have most naturally sought out the best material available, 
and have recruited the Army from a limited number of picked 
fighting races. Experience has shown that Gurkhas, Pathans, 
Punjab Mahomedans and Sikhs, Jats and Rajputs of Northern 
and Central India, Mahrattas of certain areas, and a few other 
tribes, all possess the spirit that makes for excellent soldiers, and 
that the characteristics of élan in the hour of victory, steadiness 
under fire and imperturbability in the hour of defeat possessed 
by the different types are complementary to each other. A total 
of 160,000 is but a small one to find. The Gurkhas come from a 
friendly State which is outside India proper, and the rest are 
chosen from one-tenth of the innumerable tribes of India. The 
small Punjab produces nearly three-fifths of the regular Army 
when those obtained from Nepal have been omitted. 

The population of India being nearly 320,000,000, and the 
Army being recruited from one-tenth of the tribes which compose 
that population, it is clear that hundreds of millions of the people 
have nothing to do with the military force which protects them. 
The climate has been held responsible for the lack of soldierly 
‘ inclination in the average Indian, and its effect in the damp areas 
is undoubtedly marked, but in the main the Hindu caste system 
is at fault. As the Hindus have broken up their society into 
such thousands of functional groups, millions are born, grow up 
and die with the idea that soldiering has nothing to do with their 
duty to the nation. It must also be added that mere conversion 
to Mahomedanism of people who have held Hindu traditions for 
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centuries is powerless to create in them a martial spirit. At any 
rate, the position is that, while the small Punjab province with its 
population of only 24,000,000 produces the majority of the Army, 
Bengal with 48,000,000, Bihar and Orissa with 38,000,000, and 
the Central Provinces with 16,000,000 are practically not repre- 
sented at all. During the war the soldiers recruited in India 
totalled ultimately 680,000 men, but these were obtained in the 
main by heavy demands on the old fighting castes. A few extra 
tribes living in the same neighbourhood as the original martial 
stock were brought into the net, but as the war stopped before 
they had been well tried out, and financial considerations led to 
ruthless cutting down of the strength, they have practically all 
disappeared again from the ranks. 

To sum up, the Indian Army up to the present moment is a 
very picked body of men, selected mainly from the Punjab, 
Nepal, and other special areas of recruitment. This, under the 
conditions of the past, would obviously be in accordance with 
sound policy, because if India can afford only a small Army it 
must be composed of the very best material. But the Reforms 
connote the ultimate establishment of democracy, and one of the 
first steps towards democratic self-government must necessarily 
be democratic self-defence. This sounds a platitude too patent 
to require stating in a country like Great Britain, where members 
of every class can be relied upon to play their part in time of need. 
But, as we have pointed out, it is an idea entirely alien from the 
minds of millions of Indians. However, the right of all classes 
to share in the protection of their country has been recognised 
in the Skeen Committee’s Report on the Indianisation of the 
Officers’ Rank in the Indian Army. It is proposed that in future 
‘entrance to the Military College to be established in India should 
be by competitive examination, and that no preference should 
be given to any particular class or community. The obvious 
argument in favour of this is that, when Indians of all classes can 
enter the other departments of Government activities, it is reason- 
able that the Indianisation of the officers’ ranks of the Indian 
Army should not be limited to any favoured sections of the 
community, and, conversely, that all educated men who desire 
to serve as officers should have a right todoso. Those Englishmen 
who have had anything to do with the old type of the Indian 
Army will naturally be aghast at the possibilities which emerge 
from the Skeen Committee’s proposals, for they would lead to 
a situation in which an unwarlike Bengali could be in command 
of Pathans and a similar peace-loving Madrassi could be called 
upon to lead a company of Sikhs. But if the very possibility of 
such an occurrence would throw experienced British officers into 
a state of hopeless bewilderment, this would be as nothing to 
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the consternation which such a condition of affairs would rouse in 
the ranks of the Indian soldiers themselves. Under existing 
arrangements the utmost care is taken that the Indian officers 
holding the Viceroy’s commission, and working under the super- 
vision of British officers, should be of the same class as the men 
of the company which they command. A regiment may have 
within it three or four different tribes or castes; but a Pathan 
must command a Pathan company, a Sikh a Sikh, and a 
Dogra a Dogra. Immense jealousy and heartburning would 
be created if a Pathan were to be given the command of a Sikh 
company. If this is the state of feeling among the soldiers with 
regard to other members of the fighting castes, the horror that 
would be aroused by the appointment of a man of a non-military 
caste to hold a King’s commission on the same level as the British 
officers may readily be imagined. In fact, to the Army of the 
present day, the idea is too fantastic to be conceivable. Never- 
theless, the proposal is the logical outcome of the Reforms, both 
as a first step towards self-defence by all and as a parallel to the 
Indianisation of the Civil Services of India. 

The future must be faced if logic is to have its way. Ifa share 
is to be taken by the non-martial races in the officering of the 
Army, it follows in necessary sequence that all classes and all 
provinces of India should take their share in the defence of 
their native land, and this will also be in accordance with the true 
principles of democratic self-defence. On a basis proportionate 
to the population, out of every 320 soldiers in the Indian Army 
48 should be representative of Bengal, 38 of Bihar and Orissa, 
and 16 of the Central Provinces, although such provinces at 
present supply not a single man. On the other hand, the martial 
Punjab, which now produces more than 150, should only con- 
tribute 24. It should be added that the Gurkhas from the 
friendly non-Indian State of Nepal should find no place in the 
democratic Indian Army of the future. 

As long as the attitude of the British remained that, under 
Providence, to them had fallen the duty of administering the 
country and of ensuring the progress and prosperity of the 
conglomeration of races, tribes, and religions entrusted to their 
charge, so long the military authorities must be considered to 
have worked well in constructing a cheap Army out of the most 
virile races in the country. But with the institution of the 
Reforms, which aim at the progressive realisation of responsible 
self-government, conditions must inevitably change. When the 
Hindu and Mahomedan throughout India coalesce, as we are led 
to believe they will, to form a united democratic Government, 
the existing provinces should join together to make up a common- 
wealth of nations. Each of such democratic nations has full right 
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to expect that the others will take their fair share in self-defence, 
as in other matters. The position can best be studied from the 
point of view of the Punjab, which now provides so much of the 
fighting force. During the British régime Punjabis have joined 
up in the Army because they have found the profession a paying 
concern, well managed under British officers on lines which suit 
their temperament, and consequently from this province a large 
quota of fighting men has been forthcoming. When, however, 
in consonance with the Reforms, self-defence is a matter for all 
India to bear, it is doubtful whether the Punjab will be prepared 
to produce more than its share of men, especially if the officers’ 
rank is manned, according to the true principles of democracy, 
by men of all classes who can pass the necessary examination. 
At present the Army is directed into action when necessary by 
the Imperial Power. When by progressive steps responsible 
government is fully realised, the power to move the military 
forces must lie in the hands of the Indian democracy. When this 
is the case the Punjab may well object to send its manhood to 
war upon instructions issued by a majority whose own people 
will not have to do any fighting. Those who are true democrats 
in the rest of India should concede the principle of equal repre- 
sentation in the defence force of India. 

There is one aspect of this problem which has already shown 
itself to some extent in the somewhat limited Parliament of India 
to-day. When the grant of votes for women was first proposed 
in Great Britain many people resisted the idea because they 
thought that such votes might be cast in the wrong direction in 
the time of military emergency, but they forgot that as every 
member of the British nation, from prince to peasant, duke to 
dustman, is a potential soldier, the women must be imbued 
with the ideas of their male relatives. In India, however, we have 
introduced democracy into a land which has no natural con- 
ception of the necessity for universal service. The system of 
dividing the country by the desire of the Hindus into thousands 
of functional groups has debarred hundreds of millions of people 
from having anything to do with the Army throughout the ages. 
Included among the latter are the priestly, mercantile, and 
professional classes, from whom the politicians are mainly drawn. 
Naturally people who have never had anything to do with war 
must become puzzled when the burden of deciding Army problems 
is thrown upon them. Unlike the women of Great Britain, no 
relation of theirs and no ancestor for centuries back has had 
anything to do with the military. Consequently there have 
already been cases in the Legislative Assembly of solid voting to 
cut away the whole budget for the Army Department. This 
department, although technically outside the Army proper and 
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liable to be voted upon, is of vital importance to its organisation. 
Again, though the Army Estimates as a whole are non-votable, 
there is constant grumbling as to the amount which must be 
spent. A sheltered people who have always been protected by 
others in the past can hardly take in the need of expenditure for 
their own protection. It is not fair to scoff at their desire to spend 
all the money they could save from the Army on education and 
the like, for they have had no training in self-defence. It is 
equally unkind to laugh when one of the greatest Hindu leaders 
puts down solemnly in writing that the North-West Frontier 
problem could easily be solved by sending preachers to give good 
advice to the wild tribes. 

Still, it is easy to understand the dilemma into which the 
Punjab will be put when the Reforms have marched to their final 
dénouement. Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and the Central Provinces 
have never produced soldiers in the past, and the other provinces 
of India have not been in the habit of finding their full quota. If 
the Punjab adheres to its rights and contents itself with producing 
only 24 fighting men out of every 320 in the force, it may find that 
in the day of danger there are large gaps in the firing line. On 
the other hand, if it comes to some agreement with the other 
provinces and finds the main body of the Army in exchange for 
other concessions, there may still be difficulties if the Indian 
Parliament and Cabinet in general charge of affairs are principally 
composed of advocates of peace skilled for generations in talking. 
The Punjab is now wealthy, and its fat canal-irrigated land lies 
in the direct road of possible invaders. Will it be content to let 
its property pass into the hands of alien enemies while the 
patriotic citizens of the great Indian nation are flooding them- 
selves with the outpouring of words ? 

There are, however, non-Punjab politicians who genuinely 
believe that other Indians could take their part as soldiers if 
properly trained for the purpose. Some, indeed, go as far as to 
accuse the British of the deliberate emasculation of the majority 
of Indians by preventing them having a training in the art of 
war. In their belief the Bengali, Bihari, and Uriya, if sufficient 
opportunity were given, could, by virtue of their superior educa- 
tion, become more than a match for the Sikh, the Pathan, and 
the Dogra. It would be a good thing for the India of the future 
if their dreams could come true, but the Hindus’ own rules of 
caste, not any action of the British, have prevented the teeming 
millions of Eastern India from taking part in the arts of war 
during the past centuries. It must always seem surprising that 
quite small armies from outside, those of Alexander, the 
French, the Portuguese, the raiders from the North-West, 
Babar, Nadir Shah and others, were able to achieve wonderful 
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feats despite the numerical superiority of the Indians. The 
reason has always been the same. The mass of the people 
considered that fighting was none of their business. Sir Denison 
Ross has recently examined an old history of the Gujrat dynasty 
and has shown that in the army of the Sultan were included 
Abyssinians, Turks, Afghans, Moghals, Ghuris, and many other 
classes of adventurers, but practically no Indians. In fact, the 
armies which fought each other for the possession of that part of 
India were composed entirely of mercenaries. It can therefore 
be readily understood that the task of building up a dominion 
Army in India, representative, as armies of other Dominions are, 
of all classes of the people, will be difficult owing to the 
absence of suitable material in so many areas. If the attempt is 
made according to the desire of some Indian politicians and the 
true principles of democracy, the result can only be looked forward 
to with the gravest apprehension 

It will of course be argued that the whole picture that has 
been drawn is fanciful and that foreign politics and army 
matters are expressedly reserved to the British suzerain Power. 
The safeguards of the ‘ Steel Frame’ and the ‘ third party,’ the 
essential British connexion, are expected always to remain and 
always to do their work as correctives to any mistakes that may 
be made as India progresses onwards. However, there is no 
getting away from the facts. A policy has been announced of 
the gradual development of self-governing institutions with a 
view to the progressive realisation of responsible government in 
India. This means that a start has been made towards the 
establishment of the rule of an Indian democracy, and those 
responsible for the inception of an idea must allow it to move 
- forward towards its logical conclusion unless the country appears 
to be heading towards disaster. It is only in the initial stages 
that safeguards can be applied. When responsible government 
really reaches the stage of full development, it will be impossible 
to hedge in the Indian Parliament with restrictions. Moreover, 
even at the present moment, it is possible for the Legislative 
Assembly to refuse the Army Department vote im toto. Such 
wholesale absurdity can be cancelled by the Viceroy’s power of 
veto, but it would not be dignified nor politic for him to use his 
special power of certification constantly over seeming trifles. 
Thus in lesser matters those who have the power of the vote and 
much of the power of the purse can bring about many minor 
results, the cumulative effect of which will be great. 

We are now beginning to have some conception of matters 
which did not claim consideration in August 1917 owing to the 
world-wide preoccupations which then absorbed men’s attentions, 
and facts must be faced, however unpleasant and contrary to 
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the line of thought which met with general acceptance in those 
days. If the Reforms and the democratic suggestion of the all- 
importance of the count of heads stir up strife between Hindu 
and Mahomedan, this problem must be tackled with a view to 
the reduction of internecine bloodshed. If there is a probability 
that the new proposals may lead to the disruption of Hindu 
society as we at present know it, not only must the Hindus, 
attacked as they are likely to be in the lower classes by the two 
missionary religions of Christianity and Islam, prepare for their 
own reorganisation in advance, but the resultant changes must 
be thoughtfully anticipated by the British. And if the establish- 
ment of responsible government must mean automatically the 
dissolution of the present Indian Army and the substitution of 
a makeshift not equally prepared for war, we must not blind 
ourselves to the possibilities of threatened danger of invasion of 
the country. If on the other hand the possible disasters could be 
averted by a reasonable alteration of the terminology of August 
1917, it would be better to face any storms that may be aroused 
among the politicians rather than allow matters to march towards 
the inevitable catastrophe of their logical conclusion. 


AUBREY O’BRIEN. 
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COMMUNISM IN INDIA 


THE situation in China is, as usual, obscure. The revolt against 
Communism, which at first seemed to herald the return to sanity 
and the rapprochement of North and South to form a real national 
Government, seems to be taking on the complexion of an indi- 
vidual struggle for power between three parties instead of two, 
represented respectively by Chang Tso-lin, Chiang Kai-shek, and 
Borodin, as the driving force of the Communist Party. The prog- 
nostications of to-day may be, and frequently are, falsified by the 
events of to-morrow. A party which hoists the red flag enthu- 
siastically one day and tears it down as enthusiastically the next 
may with equal fervour hoist it again on the third. Nevertheless, 
the signs are favourable. The Chinese, like the horse in the fable, 
called in the foreigner to help them in their anti-foreign campaign, 
and they seem to be realising that to put themselves into subjec- 
tion to Russia is to court worse evils than those which they imagine 
themselves to have endured. The Russian contemplates the 
mastery of the East, not indeed by territorial aggrandisement, 
but by tightening the grip upon the whole Oriental polity and 
thereby reducing the Asiatic continent to Bolshevist domination. 
No one can doubt, after the perfectly frank utterances of the 
Russian inspired Press, that the main object is to compass the 
destruction of England, and that, whatever may be the goal of 
the Chinese, China itself is to Stalin, Rykoff, and their associates 
only a tool to be used against the arch-enemy ; that, like the 
expedition to Gallipoli, the Chinese enterprise is intended to be a 
flank attack on the Western front. 

But if Communism is failing in China—and surely it must 
fail if the Chinese are true to themselves and their traditions and 
are not permanently blinded by the wave of fanaticism which 
seems to have overwhelmed them—it is perfectly certain that 
Bolshevism will not rest content with its defeat. That is not its 
way. If Bolshevism has any virtues they are a dogged perse- 
verance in the cause and a pathetic confidence in the justice of it. 
To fail in one direction is the sure forerunner of an intensified 
effort in another, and in looking round the continent of Asia no 
country seems to offer so profitable a field as India. 
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Superficially there are many reasons for this. Although Eng- 
land might be attacked in Irak and Palestine, these are not parts 
of the British Empire ; though she has interests in Persia and 
influence in Arabia, a Soviet blow there would only damage but 
could not seriously cripple. The French in Indo-China have 
firmly set their face against nationalism or any form of self- 
government, and an attack upon them could only be regarded as 
a preparation for the more serious attack upon Great Britain. 
Afghanistan is of small account as a substantive objective ; all 
that could be accomplished there would simply be paving the 
way for activity in India. Finally, the populations of all these 
places are too small and their organisation too primitive to pro- 
duce the desired effect. The populations of India and China make 
up about seven-tenths of the total population of Asia. If the 
attempt to dominate the larger part of this total is doomed to 
failure, obviously the most attractive field is the slightly smaller 
part. 
That is to view the subject from the point of view of numbers 
alone. An Indian is reported to have said lately : 


India is an Asiatic country with many points of similarity to China. It 
has a population nearly as large, it has a civilisation of its own equally 
ancient, and it has suffered in the same way as China, to a much greater 
degree, at the hands of British Imperialism. Both of these have experienced 
massacres and reigns of terror at the hands of British armies or British 
subsidised mandarins and maharajas ; both of them have experienced the 
grinding grain of British financial and industrial exploitation. India is 
simply one huge Asiatic concession, won by crime, maintained by force, 
and exploited for profit. 


That is the authentic voice of Moscow. That it is not supported 
by logic and is manifestly untrue matters little ; that is charac- 
teristic of much Communist literature. But it does not go nearly 
far enough. The Bolsheviks have from their point of view a much 
better case in India than in China. If the actual poverty of the 
Indian masses does-not reach the depths of Chinese misery, there 
are, we are constantly being told, millions who are always hungry, 
and there are, too, the fifty million outcastes whose wrongs are 
for ever being trumpeted by Western-thinking philanthropists, 
and who are being incessantly urged to rouse themselves from 
their ‘ pathetic contentment’; to inflame the masses is one of 
the avowed and one of the first objects of Communism. More- 
over, it is only by a species of self-deception that the Communist 
can represent China as exploited by British ‘ Imperialism’ ; 
the most ingenious sophistry cannot compass the proof that 
the Chinese Government is British or foreign or that the vast 
masses of the Chinese are affected by the inroads of the West. 
Britain is everywhere in India ; even though a large area is ruled 
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by Indian princes, it is not difficult to represent that whatever 
ills there may be in the States are due to the subservience of the 
rulers to the Government of India, whose methods, either from 
choice or constraint, they follow. It is a common charge, more- 
over, that these same princes are an antiquated survival, which 
owes its continuance to the British, and who, without their support, 
would go the way of other potentates. The theory advanced by 
such men as Everard Digby, Dadabhai Naoroji, and Romesh 
Chandra Dutt, that the poverty of the Indian masses is due to the 
British exploitation of the country, is still held by many in India 
in varying forms and degrees, and it constitutes convenient and 
specious material on which to work. India, too, possesses the 
great advantage, from the Communist point of view, of being only 
British. This makes concentration possible. In China Britain 
is only primus inter pares, and very delicate handling is needed 
to avoid embroiling Soviet Russia with other Powers, especially 
Japan, with whom for other reasons she is not yet ready to pick 
a quarrel. Finally, the Hindus and Mussulmans are in a state of 
tension—whether from political causes or not; they are ready 
at any time and at any place to break out into open conflict, and 
if their quarrel is political so much the better ; there is one stick 
the more with which to beat the British. He who wishes to fish 
in troubled waters is not particular as to the means whereby the 
disturbance has come about ; it is enough for him that the water 
is troubled, and if it be skilfully used great results may follow. 
But above and beyond these points of detail rises the principle 
of nationalism, which has laid so firm a hold on all classes of the 
intelligentsia in India. It must be distinguished at the outset 
from nationality, for that is an ethnological conception, composed 
_ of many factors, and opinion as to its existence in any given 
country depends partly upon agreement as to those factors 
and partly upon the relative value to be attached to them. 
Nationalism, on the other hand, is a political concept which seems 
to connote an ‘ inferiority complex.’ The Nationalist by his very 
name implies that there is as yet no nation, but that he is striving 
to make one or to obtain recognition for his country as such. It 
is true that there are exceptions to this rule; though no one 
speaks ot an English or French nationalist, and although, since 
Ireland has vbtained the recognition she sought, the name has 
fallen out of use, there is still a Nationalist Party in Germany, 
where, however, the name would seem to be an extension of the 
principle of recognition of unity to that of the prevention of dis- 
integration. In the East, at any rate, it belongs exclusively to 
those peoples who, whatever their motives and methods may 
be, are striving to assert their independence of foreign control. 
That, of course, is enough for the Bolshevik. Imperialism and 
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capitalism, whatever he means by these terms, are to him two 
separate enemies, each the chief opponent in the two main 
branches of his campaign. So far he has devoted all his energies 

in the East to the destruction of the former; the latter is only 

called indirectly in aid by enlisting the masses, the proletariat, 

on the side of disorder and anarchy, the general atmosphere which 

he desires to create. It is therefore his business to inflame this 

movement of nationalism and to exploit to the best possible 

advantage the feeling of inferiority which is inherent in it. 

Now it is obvious that, setting aside the general attitude of 
two peoples to one another, this sense of superiority can largely 
be discounted by removing the outward manifestations of it. In 
China, where the native Chinese are sovereign throughout the 
country with minute exceptions, it is the existence of these 
exceptions and of the ‘ unequal treaties’ which has been fixed 
upon as insulting to the national self-respect, and the clamour for 
their removal betrays the ‘ inferiority complex’ latent in the 
mind, even though the Chinese individual may still loudly assert 
his pre-eminence in the civilised world. The reasons why these 
grievances cannot at once be redressed are well known, and in 
any case are not relevant here. But the Bolshevik astutely 
seized upon them and has been exploiting them, as he has himself 
naively confessed, for his own purposes. In India the sense of 
inferiority is gradually being removed both by the freer admission 
of Indians into the higher ranks of Government service and also 
by the association of the unofficial element in the affairs of State. 
It is true that the franchise is as yet restricted, but the franchise 
is a bogey to scare children with, and it is more than doubtful 
whether thoughtful Indians regard it as anything else. They 
would, if the question were fairly and squarely put, not only 
deprecate but vehemently denounce any measure which was 
calculated to put the uneducated masses into a position of real 
power, although so long as democracy of some sort is an ideal— 
and that it must be to the educated middle classes who owe their 
present predominance entirely to it—some kind of franchise will 
continue to be necessary. Of still greater importance, however, 
is the gradual opening up of new careers, in engineering, in finance, 
in trade, and in medicine, the want of which has hitherto led to 
much discontent and has been the cause of much unmerited 
reproach against a literary education. As the causes of discontent 
diminish, so also will the sense of inferiority ; but it must not be 
supposed that this means the disappearance of nationalism, for 
that as a political principle, begun by the eclectic few and main- 
tained spasmodically by the fiery apostles of revolution, has 
broadened its base until it has become the settled creed of all 
political parties. The succour of the oppressed or enslaved 
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nations is the Bolshevik’s first step towards the establishment of 
the world revolution. To him it is only the first step ; the leaders, 
whoever they may be, are to be used, as Chiang Kai-shek was used, 
cynically as tools to be discarded when the real campaign of 
Bolshevism opens, and the power is to be given to the masses 
under the guidance, and no doubt complete control, of Moscow. 
Clearly, then, it is now or never. Nationalist grievances must be 
exploited as long as there is anything to exploit ; fiery and im- 
mature youths must be enlisted, and if need be sacrificed, in order 
that Moscow may obtain a firm footing within the country. If 
the fire dies down and becomes a pitiful ember, there will be no 
second chance. 

We may therefore expect an intensive campaign in India 
when that in China is ended either by the complete success or the 
complete failure of Russia, but especially in the event of complete 
failure, because in the other case her hands will be full in con- 
solidating her power and in organising the next stages; and at 
present the signs point towards failure. It is of course exceedingly 
unlikely that she will succeed any better in India. Though she 
is preparing the ground in Afghanistan, and may manage to some 
extent to evade the vigilance of the Government of India, she will 
not find it easy to persuade the astute leaders of Indian thought 
that her yoke is to be preferred to the British ; they would much 
prefer to work out their own salvation than welcome a deliverer 
bearing such Greek gifts. And if by some peculiar chance—and we 
ought not to forget that the Punjab lies nearest to Afghanistan— 
Communism should gain sufficient footing to encourage hopes of 
further successes, if, that is to say, they should storm the Sieg- 
fried line of the Indian Constitution, they will find confronting 
them the more formidable Hindenburg line of religion and caste 
and the social institutions of the country. The two greatest of 
the revolutions, the French and the Russian, have been con- 
spicuous for their war against religion; in place of God the 
one set up the Goddess of Reason, the other the God of the 
Machine. But the Indian does not care a brass farthing for the 
machine ; it may be said that India has been recognised as one 
of the great industrial countries of the world and that her indus- 
tries are making great strides, but the plain fact is not merely 
that, as we are so often reminded, the Indian ryots form some 
four-fifths or more of the whole population, but that the heart 
of India is not industrial, and, if the gods are gracious, never will 
be. On the other hand, nearly all Indians are passionately attached 
to their religion ; the notorious devotion of Islam to the Prophet 
and his teachings is only equalled by the devotion of the Vaish- 
native to Krishna and of the Saivite to Siva (or Mahadeva). 
Only those who have seen the great gatherings at Hardwar or 
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Nasik, at Benares or Danushkodi, where Rama landed after the 
conquest of Lanka, or have been present at one of the great car 
festivals can have any adequate idea of the intense veneration of 
the Hindu for the god of his creed. Nor are those more enlightened 
minds who prefer the esoteric doctrines of Hindu philosophy less 
convinced of its supreme importance and its supreme truth. 
There may be a residue among the younger members of a species 
of atheism, born of their Western education and its complete 
divorce from religious influences, but these are numerically 
insignificant ; and it may be confidently predicted that when 
they reach riper years and have put away the vanity of youth 
and its enthusiasms they will revert to the creed of their fore- 
fathers. 

Nor are the pariahs less attached to the particular kind of 
superstition which they call their religion. They no doubt have 
most to gain by a real proletariat revolution—not that they desire 
to have or could possibly use political power, but because, like 
their brethren the Chinese coolies, they might see immediate and 
individual advantage. The lure of material gain might induce 
them to relax, if not to abandon, their religious practices for a 
time, though it is extremely unlikely that this would last long. 
For religion is so intimately bound up with social life that to cast 
it to the winds is in effect to consent to a social revolution of an 
unprecedented type. It involves not only the destruction of 
temple worship and the adoration of the gods, both of which, as 
in Western countries, might be abandoned without cataclysmic 
results to society, but the uprooting of deep-seated traditions 
and beliefs. The object of marriage, itself consecrated by a 
solemn and elaborate ceremony, is to obtain a son who shall 
become responsible for the welfare of his father’s soul ; the object 
of adoption is to supply the boon denied by Nature. Pilgrimages 
would cease to exist, for obviously, with the disappearance of 
religious sanctity, Abana and Pharphar would be as serviceable 
as Jordan. There would be no meaning in the philosophic doc- 
trines of Karma or justification by works and in samsara or 
transmigration, leading eventually to salvation. Yet it is on these 
and on similar institutions and beliefs that the whole structure of 
Hindu society rests, and especially, of course, upon caste. 

It is true that if you could really destroy religion, and with it 
the authority of the Vedas and Upanishads, you would auto- 
matically destroy the foundations of caste. But it is one thing 
to abolish the logical reasons on which an institution rests and 
quite another to take away the privileges which have grown out 
of it. Some ardent Englishmen and some equally ardent Indian 
reformers seem to think that because a few of the extrinsic 
trappings of caste are yielding to the pressure of modern social 
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conditions, the institution itself is weakening. That is, to say 
the least of it, a very optimistic view. In the south, where caste 
is strongest, any attempt by one caste to usurp the privileges of 
another higher in the scale is most strongly resisted ; the efforts 
of the would-be reformers to introduce widow remarriage or to 
champion the rights of outcastes have so far met with very slight 
response, and in addition to these socio-religious considerations 
it should not be forgotten that the educated middle class, of 
which such men as Gokhale, Tilak, Surendranath Banerjee, and 
Srinivasa Sastri are types, are only now beginning to reap the 
fruits of a long battle and a long apprenticeship. Caste, both in 
the Indian as well as in the Western sense, is still the strongest 
force in India, and Communism, apart from its specious 
nationalist side, is the very negation of caste. Though the 
generalisation is becoming less and less accurate, caste follows 
the line of occupation, and it is this idea which so often proves an 
obstacle to a successful career, since manual labour, at times so 
indispensable to sound knowledge, is considered derogatory to 
the literary castes. To reduce every occupation to a dead level, 
to throw them all open indiscriminately to everyone so that the 
weaver’s son may become a fisherman and the toddy drawer a 
carpenter, would, in the beginning at least, amount to an economic 
revolution, to the great detriment of indigenous handicrafts and 
to the eventual disappearance of some. It may be objected that 
this kind of revolution is going on even now in the establishment 
of factories and in the rise of power industries. The objection is 
not valid. For the greater number of those who are attracted to 
the cities are landless coolies, who do not adopt factory work as a 
profession, but drift back to the villages when there is work in 
the fields and who go wherever wages are to be had. Much is 
made of the industrial advance of India, but the factory popula- 
tion is only a very small fraction of the whole. 

From all this it would appear that Communism in its wider 
aspects has very little chance of obtaining a foothold in India. 
That conclusion is sound when we are considering ultimate 
results. India is perhaps of all countries in the world the least 
likely to adopt the revolutionary creed of the Communists. But 
this ultimate result will not deter the enthusiasts of Moscow from 
attempts, all the more if they are imperfectly instructed in Indian 
psychology. The Indian himself is a great enthusiast ; theories 
make a special appeal to him, and he does not, particularly in the 
ardour of youth, always discriminate between the true and the 
false arguments, nor see clearly and definitely where the theory 
is leading him. The abolition of poverty, the obliteration of caste 
distinctions, the promise of an earthly paradise, the destruction 
of imperialism, capitalism, and all the other catchwords that have 
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so specious a sounding, all these and more are held out to him as 
the theoretical goal which justifies violence and revolution, 
martyrdom and suffering. The victory of Japan over Russia sent 
a wave of enthusiasm through the country which saw only that 
an ‘ Asiatic’ country had conquered a ‘ European,’ and paused 
neither to discriminate between the nations of Asia nor to consider 
that in so far as climate goes to form national character Japan 
and India have grown up under very different conditions. We 
may be sure that the events in China are not passing unobserved 
in India. The foreigner, who has been held up to execration by 
Russian Bolshevism as the despoiler and oppressor of the Chinese, 
has suffered in prestige, and in spite of his struggles the nationalist 
forces have obtained the ascendancy and are slowly driving him 
into the sea. That is not how we should explain the situation, 
but that is how it would be made to appear to those whose wish 
is father to the thought, and those are the arguments which were 
used in India at the time when the revolutionary movements 
reached their zenith. False they may be, and to our thinking 
absurd, but that does not prevent others from believing them and 
welcoming them. That Communist activities are to be reckoned 
with in India is shown by the following extract from the official 
publication India in 1925-26 : 


There has been constant evidence throughout the year of sustained efforts 
to disseminate propaganda designed to create a revolutionary spirit among 
the masses with the same ultimate object as before, namely, the overthrow 
of the entire existing social and political system. In one of the printed 
manifestos which he has had widely distributed in India, Roy disowned 
belief in the popular conception of revolution as a thing of bombs, revolvers 
and secret societies, . . . it is the rebellious masses alone which can bring 
about a great sécio-political convulsion in India. Generally speaking, it 
would appear to be towards the spread of such doctrines among the Indian 
masses, more particularly the industrial workers, that the efforts of Roy 
and his employers have been chiefly directed. 


And after specifying some of the efforts made, ‘In all these 
directions there has been more activity than the immediate 
results would appear to repay’; but a society called the Indian 
Communist Party has been formed and an All-India Communist 
Conference has been held. The party has not had much success, 
however, and the conference was little better than a farce, 90 per 
cent. of the 500 delegates being illiterate peasants who probably 
had not the slightest idea of what was being discussed and were 
attracted, with the usual crowd psychology, by curiosity. That, 
however, is no reason for over-optimism. Communism is revo- 
lutionary in its principles, and a small minority working for 
revolution does not advertise its proceedings and proclaim its 
activities from the housetop. ‘So far as is known,’ says the report 
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significantly, ‘the so-called Indian Communist Party has met 
with but little success in its bid for popular support.’ What may 
be going on underground the Government of India in its official 
survey professes not to know, but it is quite certain that it possesses 
more information than it chooses to serve up for public consump- 
tion. The Criminal Investigation Department in India is a very 
efficient body, and it is hardly likely to stultify itself by announc- 
ing its methods and proclaiming its secrets to a curious public. 
Now is the time. In the old Indian fable of the Flood a sprat 
implores the protection of the Hindu Noah ; he grows and grows 
until neither lake nor river nor the Ganges itself can hold him, 
and only the wide ocean is sufficient for his gigantic bulk. Com- 
munism may be but a sprat now ; that is the very reason why it 
is easier to deal with. ‘ Large crowds,’ it is reported, ‘ attended 
the public meetings which Mr. Shapurji Saklatvala, the Com- 
munist M.P. for Battersea, addressed in Madras.’ Communism 
was preached to great gatherings of working men, not, it is true, 
s% much of the nationalist as of the class-war type, and though 
such orations are probably barely intelligible to the audience, 
who are in any case unorganised, they are calculated to disturb 
their minds and may easily lead to deplorable disturbances. It 
was proposed in Bombay that an address of welcome should be 
presented to this same orator, and Mr. Horniman, of Bombay 
Chronicle notoriety, declared roundly that he rose ‘ as one of the 
Anarchists and Bolsheviks to support this resolution.’ It was 
lost by 47 votes to 31, but the heated nature of the debate and 
the figures of the minority show that it is a mistake to under- 
estimate the strength of the movement. Strikes in mills, strikes 
in harbours, strikes on railways are all eloquent of the results of 
agitation on a people who are ordinarily docile and on the whole 
contented. The restlessness which is due to political demands 
to communal friction and to labour discontent can, and probably 
will, be turned to account by the Communist Party and exploited 
by Russia. It may be said that it is no use raising phantoms 
which it can be proved will never materialise, but just that sort 
of thing was said when the Indian population was being stirred 
by revolutionary speeches in 1907. Protests were made when 
Gandhi was at the height of his movement and defied the Govern- 
ment of India; but still the Government looked on and did 
nothing, with results still bitterly and vividly remembered. How 
many among the European population in China foresaw the 
conflagration that was to follow after the affair of May 1925 had 
kindled the fire? How many even of those who anticipated 
trouble would have predicted that missionaries and consuls, 
women and children, would be flying for their lives in conditions 
of insult and imminent peril and that Shanghai would be turned 
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into an armed camp? It is the fault of British Governments 
that they do not look far ahead, and it is especially the fault in 
the East, where, in spite of ample evidence of mob psychology, 
it is the fashion to smile in a superior way at the efforts of those 
who talk but do not act and to under-value the effect of words 
upon an Oriental audience. There never was any doubt of the 
ability of the Government of India to meet revolu‘ 2n in 1907 ; 
there never was any doubt that Gandhi’s fantasti programme 
must eventually fail ; there is equally no doubt that Communism 
in the accepted sense will never take deep root in Indian soil. 
But just as in 1907 action lagged behind until lives were lost 
and the country was in an uproar, just as Gandhi was allowed to 
pursue his campaign to the point of dislocation of the work of 
the State and of jeopardy to English prestige in India, so, if 
things are allowed to drift, Communism will raise its head, even- 
tually to be put down, but not till after the loss of lives and the 
danger of anarchy. 

Let India know what Communism means, what it has meant 
to Russia, to China, even to England. Let it be explained what 
is implied in the words Imperialism, Capitalism, and Self-deter- 
mination, which are now so many parrot-cries, unintelligible to 
the vast majority and yet sufficient to rouse their enthusiasm or 
inflame their passion. Let the Communist who is seeking to 
subvert the social order be checked in his career. Let the Govern- 
ment of India show that it will not tolerate the vapourings of 
irresponsible orators and writers. The safety of the State and all 
that it implies to the people is surely worth more than tender 
sentiment for the freedom of speech ; if rumour does not lie, that 
country has been most successful in dealing with Communism 
which boasts itself the freest in the world. It is a copybook phrase 
of military text-books that to under-estimate the enemy is to 
court disaster. 

STANLEY RICE. 
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‘GOOTI’ 


‘A MijILu man murdered a Gova woman,’ so the story went. 
He apparently came across her gathering firewood in the bush 
not far distant from the rugged boulder-strewn hills, amongst 
which the beehive huts of the Gova people are clustered. No 
motive was given for the outrage, but as no good Mijilu man 
leaves his village without his battle-axe, perhaps he just did it 
for sport—to try his weapon ; or perhaps it was for some deeper 
reason—a blood feud or unrequited affection : who can tell ? 

Now, Gova is a small clan of the Fali pagans, who dwell in 
the frontier hills of the Northern Cameroons. Their nearest 
neighbours are the much more numerous clan of the Mutchela 
pagans, on the fringe of these hills, who, after a small skirmish 
with the Administration, were yet in two minds whether to 
believe in the sincerity of the white man or to return to a declared 
hostility. At the time of which I write (1923) they had for the 
moment decided that discretion was the better part of valour ; 
but they could still be described as ‘ jumpy ’—that is, nervous 
and suspicious—as shown by the fact that on the approach of a 
white man to their village the women, children, and older folk 
with one accord would beat a hasty retreat to the tops of their 
fastnesses, where they might be observed perched like tiny vul- 
tures watching ; while only the bulamas (headmen) and armed 
braves were in evidence for parley. 

Some three hours’ march north-east in a re-entrant of the 
hills towards the frontier, beyond the great ridge behind Gova, 
the Mijilu clan lives and has its being. There seems to be little 
mutual trust between these clans, in spite of their proximity, 
though individuals may communicate with each other. Each is 
sufficient unto itself ; the blood feud and inter-clan warfare still 
exist. 

I had been sent up in the midst of the ‘ rains’ to relieve the 
officer in charge of this division, who was due for leave. He, being 
a more experienced man than myself, and the trouble, such as it 
was, having arisen before my arrival, naturally wished to leave 
his house in order before handing over. 

A complaint had come in from the Chief of Mutchela that 
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Gova had made a raid on one of their villages and carried off two 

youths, whom they were reported to have taken to a village 
further in the hills, not yet under control, with a view to selling 
them as slaves over the frontier. 

The ‘ chima’ (envoy), on being questioned further, admitted 
that it was not exactly a raid, but said that a Mijilu man had 
murdered a Gova woman (subsequently this turned out to have 
happened more than a year before, but of course the story was 
related as if it had happened the day before) ; that the men of 
Gova, having heard that a man from Mijilu (not the murderer, 
apparently) had gone on a visit to the Arnado Mutchela, chief of 
the clan, sent an armed deputation from Gova to wait on the 
Arnado Mutchela and demand that he should deliver up the 
Mijilu man to them that they might kill him, on the principle of a 
head fora head. This, the Arnado Mutchela refused to do, saying 
that the man was the guest ! of his village. As his guest he could 
not deliver him to the Gova people, but it was no affair of his if 
they waylaid him on his return through the bush. This, according 
to the chima, they failed to do, so retaliated on Mutchela by 
kidnapping two youths at the first opportunity. 

Soon after this I arrived to take over, and within a few days 
the district officer returned from touring another part of the 
division. He found out from the district chief, through one of 
his chimas, whose parents had been slaves raided from this clan 
in the days before the British occupation, that the ringleader of 
the kidnapping was one Burginga ; he also knew in which of the 
small village groups of Gova the man lived. Now, if one wishes 
to arrest an alleged criminal, obviously it is no use warning the 
village beforehand of one’s. intended visit, or by the time one 
arrives the desired man would be across the frontier. In the 
fully administered areas such arrests would, except in peculiar 
circumstances, be made through the native authority, the village 
headman co-operating with the district chieftain in his executive 
capacity ; but in areas not yet under proper control no such help 
can be looked for. A march by day would be useless, for warning 
of the white man’s approach would reach the village hours before 
he did, and the bird, and possibly the whole village, would have 
flown. Since it was already known that the white man intended 
visiting the district shortly, and no doubt rumour of his return 
to divisional headquarters had already filtered through, there was 
nothing for it but a night march and to risk the effect it might 
produce on the village in general. 

I lent the district officer my revolver, as I was to be horse- 
holder and keep a general eye on the situation from below. We 


1 It is a strange thing that among these primitive pagan people the ancient 
rules of hospitality and sanctity of envoys are generally adhered to, with very 
few cases of violation. 
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were accompanied by ten native police, an interpreter, the district 
chief with a few attendants, and the chima as guide. There is no 
need to describe the night march: it took us six hours alto- 
gether ; there was no moon, and the ‘ going ’ was very bad, due 
to the fact that it was in the middle of the rains. We traversed 
marshes, slipped down embankments, forded a swift - flowing 
river, the water swirling up to our saddle flaps (no easy matter in 
the dark), until eventually we found ourselves just before dawn 
on the edge of an open park-like plain, at the foot of some rugged 
hills strewn with granite boulders. Quietly we dismounted under 
some scattered trees ; the district officer with the corporal and 
six police mounted the hill and were guided by the chima to the 
particular unguwa. I posted flank guards and left one with the 
district chief and the horses ; then the remaining policeman and 
myself took up positions on the lower slopes of the hill, whence 
we could get a general view of the situation and be ready to give 
assistance if necessary. 

In the grey light of dawn the police surrounded the particular 
compound : two entered the hut within, where they found Bur- 
ginga with another man asleep. Instantly he was on his feet. 
A huge, burly man, he tried to seize a weapon, but was frustrated ; 
he closed, however, with the police and fought like a tiger, until a 
crack from the butt of a rifle either knocked sense into him or out 
of him, when he was secured. Meanwhile the other man slipped 
quietly away, but was seized by the cordon without, only to be 
released later. 

Immediately the whole village was astir. Men with bows and 
arrows in their hands were making for the higher rocks, women 
were ‘ kururuwing ’ (a cry of alarm like a jodel) and slinking like 
‘spectres among the boulders. It soon became evident that they 
did not appreciate waking up to find armed police in their midst, 
and that they had no stomach to take a hand in the matter—in 
fact, their most fervent objective appeared to be the highest pin- 
nacle. A few younger men could be seen flitting from boulder to 
boulder with their bows, but no actual attempt was made to 
‘ jefa kibia ’ (‘ poop’ off their arrows). 

Burginga was brought down to the trees below, followed by 
his aged weeping mother and a few other relations. The buluma 
and elders of the clan were then summoned. The object of our 
visit and reason for the arrest, though no doubt well known to 
all, was explained and a general palaver held. Information as to 
where the youths were still detained was soon forthcoming, 
together with one or two witnesses. The district officer then 
informed them that Burginga would be taken to our head- 
quarters for trial ; in the meantime he would remain at Mutchela 
until the youths were released. 
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Within two or three hours of our arrival at Mutchela the 
missing boys turned up. We then, together with other witnesses 
from Mutchela, returned to our headquarters. 

A few days later I tried the case, the principal witnesses being 
the two kidnapped youths and their father. The trial had to be 
conducted through the medium of four different languages (Fali, 
Fulani, Hausa, and sometimes English) owing to the fact that 
the prisoner and witnesses only understood Fali; the chimas, 
one for Gova and one for Mutchela, acting as go-between them 
and my interpreter, spoke both Fali and Fulani, while the inter- 
preter,a Fulani, handed it on to me in Hausa, and English was 
used for corroboration if there was any uncertainty as to whether 
the interpreter had added any evidence of his own manufacture ; 
consequently the trial was a somewhat lengthy proceeding. 

In trying a pagan one has to be extremely careful, and per- 
haps is apt to err on the lenient side in one’s anxiety to give him a 
fair hearing, for some pagans will metaphorically put their heads 
in the noose, whether guilty or not, simply through sheer fright, 
or because they think the white man expects it of them. Others 
will sometimes voluntarily corroborate the evidence of a witness 
for the prosecution. 

The proceedings were made as formal as the precincts of a 
bush house would permit. The prisoner was brought in under 
armed escort. All squatted on the floor save the policeman, who 
stood rigidly to attention. The Bible or Koran mean nothing to 
pagans, so all witnesses had to be sworn on something they under- 
stood, namely, a naked sword or bayonet. This they lick, at the 
same time calling upon the name of their ‘ juju’ that they will 
not lie. Few, if any, pagans will dare to call upon their ‘ juju’ 
and then lie, for they thoroughly believe death or grave misfor- 
tune will follow. 

During the hearing great patience is required; witnesses 
must be allowed to tell their story in their own way, or they will 
only say what they think the bature wishes them tosay. Dates 
and times have to be investigated with meticulous care lest events 
which happened years ago are related as if they had only hap- 
pened yesterday, and the greatest difficulty is experienced in 
making witnesses understand that ‘ hearsay ’ is not evidence. 

The gist of the hearing resolved itself, briefly, into these facts. 
After the murder of the Gova woman by a Mijilu man, and when 
the men of Gova heard that a Mijilu man had gone on a visit to 
the Arnado Mutchela, they went in force, armed, to demand his 
surrender. When this was refused they said they would take him 
by force, and a mélée ensued. The aggressors drove the men of 
this village back, who thereupon resorted to shooting at the Gova 
men from behind the rocks with their bows and arrows, eventually 

E2 
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driving them off. One man, the brother of Burginga, was hit 
with an arrow and died two days later. Burginga said that 
Ruguwa (one of the two sons of Walbaiya) fired the arrow at close 
range, Burginga himself being nearly hit by the same arrow. 
After his brother was hit they became frightened and ran away, 
but on the death of his brother he sent a chima to Arnado Mut- 
chela to demand Ruguwa, in order to make ‘all square.’ No 
notice, of course, was taken of this, so some days later Burginga 
again sent to Arnado Mutchela, this time demanding a cap, a 
robe, and two goats from Walbaiya’s family, the former with 
which to clothe the deceased (though he had never worn clothing 
in his lifetime), according to custom for burial, and the latter for 
the funeral feast. Again, no notice being taken, a third envoy 
was sent. Finally Arnado Mutchela, whose influence as head of 
the Tsafi (juju worship) extended really beyond the confines of 
his own clan, agreed to investigate the matter, no doubt with a 
view to adding a little grist to his own mill. Burginga and his 
witnesses were summoned on safe conduct, and Walbaiya and his 
sons Kamanda and Ruguwa were interrogated. They one and 
all denied having had anything to do with any arrows at all, and 
said that Koli had killed Burginga’s brother, or at any rate sup- 
posed he had, as Burginga’s envoy had originally gone to his com- 
pound to demand the funeral clothes. The Arnado does not seem 
to have followed this clue up, probably the man being a relation 
of his own. Anyway, no decision was arrived at and there was a 
deadlock. 

Eventually it was agreed by both parties that the matter 
should be submitted to ‘ Gooti.’ ‘ Gooti’ was their local juju. 
Burginga, accompanied by two witnesses, was to meet Walbaiya 
and his two sons near a neutral village on the way towards 
‘ Gooti,’ and together they were to proceed to consult the juju, 
some twenty miles distant. 

Now ‘ Gooti’ is a crocodile-infested lagoon in the midst of a 
swamp on the Northern Cameroon-Nigerian boundary, and is 
resorted to by both Cameroon tribes of that area and also by the 
Kilba and Marghi pagans of Nigeria, so that its fame is rather 
more than local. 

As far as I could learn, the method of procedure is that the 
two disputants should enter the lagoon from opposite sides, wit- 
nesses being present, and whichever sinks first or is taken by a 
crocodile is the guilty party. Should both be drowned or be 
taken, the guilt is equal. 

The possibility of escaping by swimming does not appear to 
enter into the question, probably because the principals con- 
cerned have such reverence, in the sense of fear, for the juju that 
they would be too much paralysed by terror to attempt to escape 
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from what they must think is inevitable—if they know themselves 
to be guilty. 

On the appointed day Walbaiya and his two sons, journeying 
towards the meeting place, were suddenly surprised by Burginga, 
accompanied, not by two witnesses only, but a whole host. Wal- 
baiya, the father, took to his heels and ran ; but the less fortunate 
youths were pounced upon and taken to Gova. Later they were 
transferred to a village further in the interior. Here they were 
made to work in the fields during the day, and at night had leg- 
irons clamped on to them and their wrists tied up to their throats. 
Beyond this they do not seem to have been ill-treated, and no 
attempt appears to have been made to sell them over the frontier, 
which would point to the fact that the motive was kidnapping 
for a ransom rather than to sell as slaves. Their mother was 
even allowed to visit them on two occasions, who advised them 
not to attempt to escape as ‘ they had done no wrong ’—a pecu- 
liar attitude of mind difficult to understand. Perhaps it was 
thought that by attempting to escape they would thereby give 
colour to their alleged guilt in the killing of Burginga’s brother. 

From all this it will be seen that the crime of Burginga was 
not quite as black as it had been painted by the chima of Mut- 
chela. Since, however, the selling of unwary youths, lone women 
or strangers across the frontier, and such kindred sports as kid- 
napping must be stopped ; again, since the blood feud is apt to 
lead to inter-clan skirmishes and so must be discouraged, but 
also because local law and custom must be taken into considera- 
tion and Burginga had broken faith with his promise to abide by 
the decision of the neutral if somewhat crude arbitrator, ‘ Gooti,’ 
and had in fact only suggested it in order to get the youths and 
their father away from the precincts of Mutchela, he was lodged 
for several months in the provincial gaol. A small punishment, 
it seems, for such an offence, but quite severe enough for primi- 
tive man when all the circumstances are viewed from the native 
standpoint, or as near as a sympathetic imagination will allow 
one to approach such an enigma as the native mind. 


R. R. OAKLEY. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


THE human race is essentially conservative about its habits of 
belief. Few would nowadays assert that its beliefs were dictated 
by ‘ reason ’ (whatever that may mean), or even largely influenced 
thereby. Human beliefs are best understood as responses of 
human nature to the conditions of human life; and while the 
conditions are stable, so are the beliefs. We cannot change them 
at will, and do not want to. So there need be no fear that our 
religions and superstitions, our metaphysics and delusions, could 
suddenly be overthrown by anything that could conceivably 
happen. For even if something so destructive had happened, we 
could not be forced to believe it. It would always have to be 
reported, and we should always be at liberty to disbelieve the 
report, if it did not suit us. Moreover, we could always contrive 
to put our own interpretation on the report, however meticulously 
it was authenticated. So our beliefs are never. merely forced 
upon us; they are always more or less of our own making, and 
our choice is usually the decisive factor in their adoption. 

This explains how it is that there are so many questions about 

. which men obstinately refuse to agree. Wherever a question 
really arouses party spirit, each party becomes more or less blind 
to what is seen by the opposite side. Party spirit creates diver- 
gence everywhere : different versions of the truths and lessons 
of history, different selections of data, different observations of 
fact—nay, even differences of perception.. For perception is 
always interpretation of the present in the light of the past, and 
to different eyes the same situation looks different. 

Moreover, these difficulties are unavoidable in principle, though 
they vary in intensity. For party spirit always plays some part 
in every question. There is always a liberal party, progressive 
and adventurous, willing to run risks and to speculate, and a 
conservative, loyal to traditions and tested truths. 

As a rule the conservative bias is the stronger. For it demands 
no change in our habits of belief, and this reposeful attitude is 
naturally congenial to the great authorities on every subject, 
who normally tend to be well stricken in years. ‘ Orthodoxy,’ 
which is acquiescence in received opinion, is psychologically much 
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easier than ‘ heresy,’ which is fending for oneself and taking the 
trouble of choosing one’s opinions. 

Furthermore, the universities are conservative. Ideally, of 
course, they should be wholly devoted to the discovery and 
propagation of new truth; but actually they are so organised 
as almost completely to defeat this purpose. Their personnel 
is not selected with a view to energy and originality of thought ; 
it is recruited from the receptive minds of good examinees, and 
is kept so busy with ‘ learning’ and teaching what is already 
known (or supposed to be) that it can hardly be expected to join 
exploring parties into the unknown. Thus the social function of 
our actual universities is to be contrivances for muzzling the 
intelligentsia and preventing it from upsetting the average man 
by introducing too many novelties into our stock of ideas. This 
is why we ‘ train the mind’ by steeping it in the academic spirit 
quintessentially distilled from the classics and fossils of the past. 
For this service, and that of (more or less) keeping the young out 
of moral and intellectual mischief during the most troublesome 
years of adolescence, the average man cannot be sufficiently 
grateful to the universities. 

Still, even universities will sometimes break loose, and break 
into fresh ground. They will occasionally allow discussion of 
topics that are not strictly ‘ academic,’ and even of live issues. 
At all events in America, where even their expectant gratitude for 
the future favours of millionaires does not keep them so strictly 
tied to convention as does the congenital timidity of the academic 
man elsewhere. 

An object-lesson of this kind is afforded by a recent enterprise 
emanating from Clark University at Worcester, Massachusetts. 
This institution, long presided over by Dr. Stanley Hall, has a 
famous Department of Psychology, which is unrestrained by the 
proximity of philosophers. Under the guidance of Stanley Hall’s 
successor, Professor Carl Murchison, this department has given 
the academic world a bold lead. It started last Deceruber a 
discussion or debate on the scientific status of Psychical Research, 
and induced some fourteen prominent persons, known to be 
interested in this question, to deliver lectures or to contribute 
papets. These have now been published, under the name of 
The Case for and against Psychical Belief, by Clark University in 
America and the Clarendon Press in this country. It is somewhat 
regrettable that it was not found possible to arrange a real debate, 
in which the champions of the various views could answer each 
other, but Professor Murchison has nevertheless been successful 
in getting almost every variety of view effectively represented, 
and in presenting, what is not to be found in any other book, an 
adequate survey of the whole situation. 
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It is a very perplexing and scandalous situation which this 
survey reveals. At first one seems to be confronted with some- 
thing very much more like the war-mind retailing atrocity-stories 
than rational and scientific discussion, and one hesitates to enter 
on a field of thought where every step in any direction needs to 
be tested and nothing can safely be taken for granted in the 
allegations of either side. As one reads the extremists on either 
side it is hard to conceive that there can be a case for the other, 
so sincere do they seem and so confident that they have fully 
proved their own. But gradually one realises that much is 
omitted by each side. 

At the outset, Sir Conan Doyle, describing The Psychic 
Question as I see it, discounts the frauds of mediumship as 
exaggerated by newspaper publicity, ‘ while the successful work 
of the honest medium gets no public notice’; but he admits 
that the spiritualists should have ‘ insisted upon the use of at 
least a red light at their séances,’ even though ‘ it would have 
been done at the cost of a loss of power,’ because ‘ ectoplasm ’ 
‘is dissipated and destroyed by the actinic rays’ (pp. 19, 22). 
He regards telepathy and ectoplasm as fully proved, and puts 
them forward as a ‘nexus’ between his beliefs and ‘strict 
orthodox science,’ though ‘ all this work of experimental psychic 
research ’ is only ‘a sort of super-materialism ’ which ‘ does not 
reach the real heart of the subject.’ ‘The heart . . . isa purely 
religious one. The ultimate aim’ is to extricate us from ‘ the 
morass of religion,’ and the ultimate result will be a ‘ union of 
science and religion ’ (p. 23). Sir Oliver Lodge, who also accepts 
telepathy and ectoplasm as proved, but, more prudently, discusses 
_ The University Aspect of Psychical Research, suggests that 
‘normally we do not act on matter directly, but indirectly 
through the ether’ (p. 12), and that ‘it may be that mind and 
mind communicate through the ether ’ (p. 13). So he makes the 
ether the maid of all work of psychics, as of physics. 

By way of contrast we may turn, at the other end of the 
book and of the gamut of opinions, to the paper on A Magician 
Among the Spirits, by the late Mr. Houdini. Though it is written 
largely in the form of jottings and reminiscences, and would be 
the better if the threads of logical connexion were made more 
visible, it is wholly concerned with the methods of deception, and 
leaves a very definite impression that deception is the alpha and 
omega of the whole subject. Houdini describes with great gusto, 
and often very instructively, how fraudulent slate-writing may 
be produced, by what mechanisms raps may be made, how spirit- 
photographs may be faked, and how his dear friend Conan Doyle 
is beguiled by his religious instincts to credit convicted frauds. 
Nevertheless, he does not refuse to investigate; he merely 
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declares that ‘ I have never seen anything which would lead me 
to credit a mediumistic performance with supernatural aid... . 
Everything I have seen has been merely a form of mystification ’ 
(p. 362). He had compacts with a dozen friends to communicate 
after death, even with secret codes and hand-grips (p. 364) ; but 
nothing ever came of this. So he holds that ‘ it is not for us to 
prove that the mediums are dishonest, it is for them to prove that 
they are honest’ (p. 365), and that we should not ‘say that a 
medium caught cheating ninety-nine times out of a hundred was 
honest the hundredth time because not caught ’ (p. 363). 

Similarly, Professor Joseph Jastrow, the psychologist of Wis- 
consin, is quite sure there is nothing in psychical research. 
Only in his paper on The Animus of Psychical Research he relies 
more on logic than on experience, and more than on either on an 
a priort dogmatism that used to be common among scientists 
but, under the influence of the new physics, is now getting rare. 
His faith in ‘ logic’ also is rare among psychologists, and some- 
what pathetic. He longs to be ‘ strictly objective,’ to get rid of 
‘animus’ and ‘personalised interests, and of the thought 
dominated by these, which he calls ‘thobbing.’ Psychical 
research, by whomsoever pursued, is pseudo-science, like witch- 
craft and astrology; so he embarks on a spirited attack on 
Professor Richet. He must, he thinks, be ‘ logic-blind’; for in 
600 words he produces logical fallacies enough for a class of 
“competent sophomores’ to enjoy vivisecting him for six hours 
(p. 298). Nor can he escape condemnation by rejecting spiritism ; 
for ‘ spirit belief or ectoplasm as a metapsychic phenomenon is 
on the same illegitimate footing. It is the animus of a theory 
that decides its even possible consideration ’ (p. 299). This does 
not mean that if a professor has an animus against a theory he 
will not consider it, though that is a reflection to which his paper 
prompts. At any rate, he is so highly indignant that he quite 
omits to explain what precisely are the elementary fallacies in 
logic which so distress him in Professor Richet: neither does 
he betray any suspicion that the ‘logic’ he leans on is not 
universally considered as impeccable as he supposes. This point, 
however, may be reserved for the present. 

Those who are disposed to weary of displays of animus and 
a priort prejudice may be recommended to study a very readable 
paper by Mrs. Deland, entitled A Peak in Darien and full of 
persuasive stories, as also a somewhat slighter but interesting 
paper by Mrs. Mary Austin, called A Subjective Study of Death. 
But the piéce de résistance for lovers of the concrete will be found 
to be an admirable first-hand account of The Margery Mediumship, 
by Dr. L. R. G. Crandon. This paper plunges us into the most 
notorious cause célébre of contemporary psychical research, a case 
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that seems to defy all the stock suspicions aroused by mercenary 
mediumship. For ‘ Margery’ is no grasping sibyl who preys on 
the credulity of the bereaved and extracts a precarious livelihood 
from their sorrows, but the wife of a leading surgeon of Boston, 
Massachusetts—in fact, of Dr. Crandon. She is an amateur, and 
not a professional, and so far from making money by her powers 
is forced to shun delights and live laborious days by her husband’s 
pertinacity in seeking to convince the world that she is the greatest 
medium of the day, and perhaps on record. The hypothesis of 
fraud is in this case seriously embarrassed to suggest a motive 
for the action of the Crandons. The alleged motives that were 
whispered into one’s ears at Boston last summer by the active 
anti-Margery party, though often libellous, all seemed psycho- 
logically improbable and insufficient. And as one reads Dr. 
Crandon’s account they grow fantastic and incredible. For it is, 
beyond doubt, an impressive piece of work. It is effectively 
illustrated with flashlight photographs of supernormal happen- 
ings, with pictures of apparatus, of ectoplasm, of a ‘ paraffin 
glove,’ and with an attractive portrait of ‘ Margery’ herself. It 
is well proportioned and lucidly written, sound in reasoning, and 
moderate in statement, even where its assertions are most difficult 
to believe. It gives an excellent analysis of the anti-psychical 
bias (pp. 72-5), and seems to be animated by a truly scientific 
spirit, as, e.g., when it urges (p. 105) that ‘ Psychical research has 
about as much to do with religion as with golf. Nevertheless, it 
is going to be one of the most important factors in changing 
religious concepts and beliefs. The end will be good but the 
interim unsettling.’ Yet it contrives also to hit back effectively 
at the critics of the medium, suggesting that the Harvard investi- 
gators would have lost their jobs if they had reported in favour of 
Margery (p. 79), and hinting that the majority of the Scientific 
American Committee of 1924 were labouring under personal 
disabilities. Dr. W. F. Prince was deaf, Professor W. McDougall 
was dumb (for publication), Houdini was so prejudiced that he 
would not testify to the inexplicable ringing of a bell-box of his 
own construction when he alone was holding it (p. 78). In short, 
Dr. Crandon’s paper seems invulnerable, and the present writer 
can testify that he had deeply impressed the academic audience 
to which he had delivered it, shortly before he himself arrived at 
Clark. He would carry complete conviction to any reader 
unfortified with prejudices, if there were not another side to be 
heard. 

And yet there is another side, and it is forcibly put by Dr. 
W. F. Prince, an ardent student of psychical research, the recorder 
of the famous ‘ Doris Fischer’ case of dissociated personality, 
and the research officer of the Boston Society for Psychical 
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Research, which seceded from the New York Society when the 
latter was captured by the spiritualists, and has taken up an 
adverse attitude towards Margery. In reading Dr. Prince one 
does not seem at first to be concerned with the same facts at all, 
partly because he is dealing with earlier phases of Margery’s 
performances than those most stressed by Dr. Crandon. Dr. 
Prince shows very clearly how the rules devised by Dr. Crandon, 
though superficially fair enough, operated to hamper investigation 
and to prevent the detection of fraud (pp. 201-3). Above all, 
he brings out one amazing fact which Dr. Crandon had quite 
omitted to mention, and which entirely shifts the burden of proof. 
During nearly all the earlier sittings Dr. Crandon regularly (in 
10g cases out of I12, p. 204) sat by his wife’s side and held her 
hand. It is claimed by the friends of Margery that this rule has 
now been modified, but details are defective. Anyhow, one can 
hardly wonder after this that the subject-matter of psychical 
research continues to generate the most violent disputes. The 
convinced partisans of neither side can ever be trusted to describe 
all the relevant facts and to tell the whole truth Every statement 
that is made has therefore to be verified by an impartial investi- 
gator, and the worst of it is that it is very hard for anyone to 
retain his impartiality in dealing with such evidence. It is hard, 
therefore, not to despair of Psychical Research. 

In the dispute about Margery the dramatic interest of our 
volume culminates. It contains, however, other matter deserving 
of attention. Dr. W. F. Prince puts the ‘ moderate’ case for 
psychical research excellently in a second paper, asking whether 
it is ‘ worth while.’ Under the caption The Pragmatist in Psychic 
Research Mr. Bligh Bond is justifiably proud of his success in 
prophesying before the event, and tells the tale of the Glastonbury 
excavations ; he also incidentally indorses Margery. Professor 
W. McDougall, like Sir Oliver Lodge, discusses Psychical Research 
as a University Study, and claims that it is a good academic 
study because it is so very trying, and should be undertaken by 
scientists because ‘ philosophers and theologians have wrestled 
with it for long ages ; and there is no faintest reason to believe 
that by their methods alone they can achieve in the future any 
greater success than they have attained in the past’ (p. 157). 
These points look paradoxical, but are perfectly sound, and find 
indorsement in the writer’s discussion of Some Logical Aspects 
of Psychical Research, which may be taken as the counterblast 
to Professor Jastrow’s ‘logic.’ Another philosopher, Professor 
Hans Driesch, of Leipzig, the present president of the English 
Society for Psychical Research, writes on Psychical Research and 
Philosophy, and explains how much of the phenomena he is dis- 
posed to accept. He also sees that ‘ the main thing for psychical 
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research is to get a more direct control over the conditions of 
experiment ’ (p. 178). 

We come, lastly, to the interesting portion of the book which 
has been contributed by two psychologists who have tried to 
verify the reality of telepathy by laboratory methods. Professor 
John E. Coover, of Leland Stanford University, who has the 
distinction of holding the only academic chair expressly devoted 
to psychical research anywhere, won his spurs some years ago 
by an enormously bulky inquiry of which the results were almost 
wholly negative, though not perhaps as negative as he supposed. 
On this occasion he investigates The Incredulity of Psychologists 
towards ‘ metapsychics,’ and after copious historical citation of 
shady incidents (derived mainly from the work of Frank Pod- 
more) he also raises what is essentially a logical question. He 
points out that ‘ metapsychic investigations are not experiments, 
they are séances ’ (p. 249), and that ‘ the “ obstinate incredulity ” 
of “ official science” must be largely attributed to the séance 
method of investigation’ (p. 253), and finally concludes that 
‘the incredulity of the psychologist does not spring from an 
a priori judgement that metapsychic phenomena are not possible ; 
it comes from his knowledge of psychological causes of error, and 
the resulting conviction that reliance upon the scientific method 
alone is the price of admissible evidence’ (p. 264). Thus every- 
thing hinges upon scientific method ; and what this is is a logical 
question. 

Dr. Gardner Murphy, who deals with Telepathy as an Experi- 
mental Problem, gives a business-like account of the scientific 
experimentation which has recently been going on, and should 
. be read as a corrective of the more sanguine views of the status 
of telepathy taken by other contributors. It would seem that the 
most impressive evidence was that obtained by Dr. Brugmans in 
the Psychological Laboratory at Groningen, who in a series of 
187 experiments scored 60 successes, whereas chance should have 
yielded only 44. In some of these alcohol was used ‘ and seemed 
to have a markedly beneficial effect on the results ; in fact of the 
29 experiments in which the receiver took 30 grams of alcohol 
ten minutes before the experiment began, 22 were successful.’ 
The explanation given is that ‘ alcohol overcomes the individual’s 
normal inhibitions,’ and it is clear that in some universities (not 
in the United States !) this way of experimenting might become 
very popular. Dr. Murphy believes that ‘ by steadily improving 
the quality and quantity of experimental work ’ until any scientist 
can ‘ duplicate his procedure ’ scientific hostility can be overcome. 

Such, then, are the views that are held by those who are best 
entitled to speak about Psychical Research in the English-speaking 
world. The plain man will not find it easy to make head or tail 
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of it. Does anything result from their survey of the field but a 
chaos of opinions, a number of very pretty quarrels, and a clear 
conviction that the subject cannot be brought into any state of 
truly scientific cultivation ? Is not the whole ground so honey- 
combed by fraud and so distracted by dissensions that true science 
can find no footing on it? Superficially this might appear to be 
the obvious inference, and many will be content to leave it at that. 
Yet they should never forget that we live in a world in which 
there is nothing genuine but what can be simulated by specious 
imitations, from love, pearls and diamonds downwards, and in 
which all truth grows in a soil richly manured by error. By an 
attitude of scornful rejection they would merely miss several 
quite important lessons. The great divergence of opinion, even 
among intelligent and competent experts, illustrates, of course, 
the truth of the opening remarks of this article ; but it may not 
be so hopelessly irreducible as it looks at first sight. If we probe 
a little beneath the surface, we may find traces of tendencies in 
several quarters to agree about the reasons for the scientific 
deadlock, and even about the methods of terminating the 
scientific scandal. 

Thus Sir Arthur Conan Doyle (p. 19), Dr. Crandon (p. 73), 
Professor Driesch (p. 178), the writer (p. 220), Professor Coover 
(p. 246), and Dr. Murphy explicitly, and probably most of the 
others, if the point were put to them, feel that one of the greatest 
handicaps of psychical research arises from the insufficiency of 
the scientific control of the conditions which renders adequate 
experimentation difficult or impossible. Now this is a serious 
practical difficulty, but it is no reason for declaring a subject 
incapable of scientific treatment. It is a defect incidental to 
nascent science as such, though it is usually overcome when a 
science finds its feet, develops its appropriate methods, and 
makes progress. There is no cure for it except persevering in 
study, until some clue is observed that yields the desired control. 

Secondly, there is a widespread feeling on both sides that there 
is something wrong about the relations of psychical research to 
the accepted logic, though there is no agreement as to what 
precisely is the source of the trouble. The opponents of psychical 
research, such as Jastrow and Coover, evidently feel that it 
makes demands which are scientifically inadmissible and logically 
vicious ; the believers in psychical phenomena select what seem 
to them indisputable cases, regard them as fully proving the 
phenomena, and cannot understand why the testimony of so 
many eminent men of science should be discredited and disbelieved. 

To me it seems that both parties are largely right, but that 
both fail to grasp the real situation because they are trying to 
apprehend it in terms of a false logic and a mistaken theory of 
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scientific method. I would venture, therefore, to suggest to both 
of them that they should change their logic, and observe the 
method they actually use in knowing, rather than that which 
theoretical logicians have ascribed to them. It is hard, I think, 
to deny that, judged by the official method of science as depicted 
in the traditional logic-books, the case for psychical phenomena 
is very strong, and that as reported by those who vouch for them 
they should be declared proven ; it is also undeniable that modern 
science is becoming more and more empirical and reluctant to 
accept anything as axiomatic and to declare anything impossible 
@ priori in any other subject. 

Yet the reluctance of scientists to accept the evidence in 
question hardly seems to diminish : they unhesitatingly disbelieve 
even their greatest and best authorities, so soon as they claim to 
have made discoveries in this field. Now for so general an 
attitude there must be a reason; it can hardly be merely a 
matter of temperament and idiosyncrasy, like belief about matters 
that are taken to transcend the sphere of knowledge. For such 
belief (and the will to believe associated with it) is highly variable. 
Why, then, do men of science disbelieve in fact what they ought 
to accept in theory ? Why do they not in practice conduct them- 
selves according to the logical standards to which they profess 
allegiance ? According to their theory, the verdict of a competent 
authority is final ; so soon as a certain phenomenon or allegation 
has once been attested or sanctioned by such a one, it ranks as 
fact for evermore. For science has not hitherto openly repudiated 
the ideal of absolute truth and conclusive proof. Actually, 
however, it does not behave as if it believed in their existence. 
It recognises no limit to the accumulation of scientific evidence. 
By listening to further proofs of its best-attested truths it im- 
plicitly discards the belief that their truth is absolute. The 
same implication lurks in its refusal to plead the chose jugée, in 
order to stop the reopening of any scientific question. Nor is 
any single observation treated as really conclusive. No authority 
is ever venerated enough for any important, or repugnant, novelty 
to be accepted on anyone’s ipse dixit. When summoned to 
believe on grounds he feels to be insufficient, the scientist will 
prefer to question the competence of any authority. In short, 
though conclusive proof is supposed to suffice to determine his 
belief, what he actually demands is a good deal more than this. 
So it is useless to tell him that a single irrefragably attested case 
of a white crow, or a sea-serpent, or a ghost ought to set at rest all 
doubts, to constitute an eternal truth of science and to determine 
his belief for all time ; for he knows that there never has been 
any such an indisputable case, nor ever will be. He knows that 
a sufficiently resolute will to disbelieve can pick holes even in the 
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best testimony, and that the force of any historical evidence 
begins to fade immediately after it has been recorded, and loses 
its coerciveness by the mere lapse of time. So what he really 
wants is not a conviction that a phenomenon has happened once ; 
even logically this is not enough. What he desires, alike for 
practical and for theoretic reasons, is power over phenomena, so 
that he can control them and make them happen or not, as suits 
his purpose. Hence the merely logical ‘ proof’ according to the 
text-books is scientifically inadequate ; it can be disbelieved with 
impunity, and rejected in favour of unproved ‘ hypotheses’ 
which are ‘ only probable,’ but mean control of events, and hold 
out hopes of unending corroboration. 

The critics of psychical phenomena, therefore, are at present 
substantially in the right ; for it is clear that we have not as yet 
the practical control of happenings which yields the firmest basis 
for belief. But they give the wrong reasons for their refusal to 
believe, when they appeal to a false logic. The traditional logic, 
if it could be brought to pronounce upon any actual problem of 
scientific knowing, would decide against them: the right logic 
would apply the pragmatic test, and, as matters stand, this would 
support them in their refusal. In plain English, it is not yet true 
that the belief in psychic phenomena ‘ works’ so successfully that 
it is mere foolishness to dispute their reality. They are too rare 
and fitful, too sporadic and uncertain, to be practically trusted. 

But this does not mean that believers in them should despair, 
and desist from their efforts to prove their reality. They are 
not yet pragmatically real, but it is possible that they should 
become so. The converse to the admission of this defect is that 
the really convincing way to prove them real is to make them 
work—partially and gradually at first, but with an ever-growing 
probability. Whether this way will actually be found to be 
practicable remains, of course, to be seen; but, if they advance 
upon it, psychical researchers will find that they will have much 
less reason than now to complain of the indifference and hostility 
of the scientists and the general public. A sufficiently resolute 
antagonism, of course, nothing could appease ; it would continue 
to quibble with all conceivable ‘ proofs.’ For there undoubtedly 
are those who would not believe, even though one rose from the 
dead ; or indeed precisely because this procedure seemed to them 
repugnant and improper. But this form of bias is comparatively 
rare, as rare as the faith that cannot be shaken by any amount 
of negative evidence. The great majority of mankind are open 
to conviction, if they are approached with properly convincing 
evidence, and it is to them that psychical researchers must appeal. 
But their appeal should rest on a proper insight into the real 
method of science, as contrasted with what the theory of science 
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is supposed to be, and thereby dissolve away the paradoxical 
discrepancy between scientific theory and practice which at 
present leaves the question in a logical impasse. 

How much further can discussion be profitably carried ? 
The answer depends on ourselves. The field of psychical research 
is already known to be extensive, and no man can at present set 
limits to its area and its fertility. It is in contact with many 
sciences. It touches upon life at many points, and abounds in 
human interest. There is, moreover, no inherent reason why it 
should not be subjected to scientific method. It ought to be so 
subjected, and ought not to be pronounced a failure until it has 
been seriously tried and systematically tested. 

But doubts begin so soon as the question is raised whether 
there is an adequate desire for the exploration of this great field. 
Do we really and truly desire to know ? At present those who do, 
and can trust themselves to sacrifice their prejudices to the desire 
for truth, appear to be in a small minority, but their numbers 
and influence are probably increasing. Formerly, there is reason 
to think, they were an infinitesimal minority, and it is tempting 
to correlate our present lack of knowledge with our past lack of 
the desire for knowledge. For knowledge is normally the offspring 
and reward of a desire for knowledge ; it is not often thrust upon 
us without effort on our part. 

If we desire knowledge, then, we must work for it—in psychical 
research as elsewhere. Now rational research means organised 
research and adequate equipment, and so considerable expense. 
This need has not yet been very widely grasped. For asa scientific 
subject psychical research is very young, and its methods have 
_ been very amateurish. They were the only methods practicable 
at the outset, but the subject has now developed so much that 
they no longer suffice. It would be too much to declare that the 
day of the amateur is over, for he will long be needed to mediate 
between the professional and the general public and to render the 
social atmosphere favourable to the professional’s activities ; but 
the amateur can no longer be expected to master the many 
varieties of technical knowledge which are now required in 
psychical investigation. It has become a whole-time job, which 
should be organised in a sensible business-like fashion like any 
other serious research. 

In the first place, adequate material equipment should be 
provided, even though this may require the building of special 
laboratories. If, as is alleged with some plausibility, darkness is 
as necessary to the development of ‘ ectoplasm’ and of other 
important psychic phenomena as it is to that of a photographic 
plate, the séance-room will have to be the more elaborately and 
expensively equipped with apparatus which will make good the 
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deficiency of human observation, and will automatically record 
what goes on within it. It is absurd to acquiesce in limitations 
which may be imposed merely in the interests of fraud, when the 
séance-room can easily be flooded with invisible light and photo- 
graphed by a quartz lens camera without the sitters knowing it. 
It is easy to fix thermometers that will test the objectivity of the 
‘cold breezes’ so often reported by sitters, and said by Dr. 
Crandon (p. 83) to have resulted in ‘a recorded drop from 70 
degrees to 42 degrees.’ It is possible to record continuously the 
locomotions of all the members of a circle and so to detect where 
they were when phenomena occurred. It should be possible 
to keep records of the physiological functions of the medium’s 
body, which would presumably reveal the disturbances attending 
the conversion of anything up to 50 lbs. of her weight into 
‘ectoplasm,’ an achievement of Kate Goligher’s graphically 
described by Dr. Crawford. In short, the provision of apparatus 
adequate to render fraud impossible (or, alternatively, to detect 
it) is in the last resort a question of expense. 

Here it might be objected that if properly constructed séance- 
rooms were commoner, the only result would be, as the English 
Society for Psychical Research seems to be discovering, that 
psychics would refuse to sit in them. But as honest mediums 
would have no reason to fear them, persistent avoidance of them, 
together with consistently negative results when they were used, 
would go a long way towards disposing of the claim of psychical 
phenomena. Moreover, even if they were not sat in, they would 
be well worth the money as social safeguards against imposture. 

Secondly, it is clear that our present social treatment of 
psychics is utterly wrong. It renders their scientific examination 
almost impossible and continually tempts them to fraud. Yet, 
if fraudulent, they ought not to be allowed to prey upon the 
public ; if genuine, they ought not to be left to depend upon its 
capricious favours. Once properly examined and approved, a 
psychic should be adequately, and even amply, endowed, and 
reserved for systematic scientific research. 

Thirdly, Psychical Research Societies should be enabled to 
provide themselves with specially trained investigators of first- 
rate ability. At present the subject often seems attractive to 
minds of the sort required, but they dare not devote themselves 
to it. For there is no career in it, and their friends and parents 
and guardians would subject them to great pressure if they 
proposed to throw themselves away upon it. But if there existed 
endowed posts comparable in value with university professorships, 
they could afford to follow their bent, and to enter on the arduous 
training qualifying for them. Moreover, such well-paid posts 
would exercise a magical effect upon the academic mind. They 
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would be to it conclusive proof that a subject which could support 
a professor was genuine, and an integral and essential part of 
science or learning. Even if the development of psychic faculties 
did not enter into any professional or technical training (as it easily 
might !), it would become part of a liberal education, if only its 
endowment were sufficiently liberal ! 

The ultimate truth, then, about psychical research is that its 
future is essentially a question of funds. The truth about its 
phenomena can be ascertained, the scandal of the present doubts 
and disputes can be terminated, the most marvellous discoveries 
may possibly be made, if only the public will put up enough 
money. Until this money has been found and used, it must 
remain in doubt, not only what the real facts are, but also whether 
the human race in general is genuinely concerned to know the 
truth about its nature and destiny. 

F. C. S. SCHILLER. 
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EARLY AND MODERN CRICKET 


To the student of cricket history, as he traces the progress of 
the game in England, there are two considerations which particu- 
larly suggest themselves. In the first place he cannot help being 
struck by the singular fact that cricket has now succeeded in 
reaching the proud position of a pursuit which is quite incom- 
patible with any suspicion of crooked or unfair practices. In the 
second place he marvels at the fascination which cricket has 
exercised for two centuries, and continues to exercise, over both 
players and spectators. From some points of view cricket is a 
peculiar game, for it is a mixture of individual and concerted 
effort, in which each member of the team has to rely more or less 
upon his own unaided skill; it can exhibit moments of the most 
feverish excitement, and periods of the most protracted dulness. 
To the player, if he makes runs or takes wickets, it is delightful 
enough ; but he may have an unhappy match, in which the depths 
of all-round failure and depression are reached. As a spectacle, 
cricket lacks the continuous movement of football or lawn 
tennis, and yet there are people whose main occupation during 
the summer seems to consist in watching cricket, and whose 
lives without it would be a dreary blank. 

As regards the lofty character of cricket, the game may be 
said to have added a new virtue to our catalogue of moral quali- 
ties. When the Englishman says that an action is not cricket, 
the expression conveys a perfectly distinct meaning both to him- 
self and to his hearers. He means that the action cannot be con- 
demned as exactly unfair or dishonourable, but that it differs by an 
almost imperceptible degree from a fair or honourable action. The 
assumption is that, if you were in the habit of playing cricket, you 
would be able to detect this difference, which ordinary observers 
might not notice. In our own times there is no doubt much 
justification for this implied compliment, but when after-dinner 
speakers in their enthusiasm go on to talk of the glorious traditions 
of the national game, one is bound to point out that the fitness of 
the epithet depends entirely upon the degree of antiquity which 
a characteristic requires before it is entitled to be called a tradi- 
tion. The blameless reputation of cricket is of purely modern 
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growth. Many of the traditions of its earlier existence, so far 
from being glorious, are particularly deplorable, and it is to its 
credit that it should have redeemed its dissolute youth by so 
respectable an old age. 

Those who desire to examine the origin of cricket may turn 
with advantage to a series of small books, paper-covered and 
hardly more than pamphlets, published during the last few years 
by C. H. Richards, of Nottingham. The anonymous author, 
whose initials are H. P.-T., as the outcome of much patient and 
ingenious research, carries the earliest phases of the game much 
farther back into remote ages than any other writers on the 
subject have done. A primitive form of cricket, as he demon- 
strates clearly, was known and played in South-country villages 
long before the beginning of the seventeenth and probably before 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. When you remember that 
hitherto hardly anything before 1700 has been discovered about 
the game it will be seen how greatly our knowledge has been 
enlarged. The attraction of cricket extended to London in the 
first half of the eighteenth century, and about 1740 advertise- 
ments of matches are found in the newspapers. Society, headed 
by Frederick Prince of Wales, played and patronised oricket, 
and notices of the various games, while merely giving the bare 
results without any scores, usually display the names of the 
notabilities present on such and such an occasion. The novel 
exhibition soon became popular. In 1747 the manager of the 
Artillery Ground, the oldest playing-field in London, announces 
a match to be played between women, and adds that a charge of 
sixpence for admission will be made. He hopes that this charge 
will not be taken amiss, as the preliminary expenses of the enter- 
prise are upwards of four-score pounds. It is obvious that he 
must have expected a gate df at least 4000 people, if he hoped 
even to cover his costs with an entgance fee as low as sixpence 
a head. Before long a distinction is drawn between the different 
classes of players, and certain experts are advertised to take part 
in certain engagements. The germ of first-class cricket may be 
detected when the names of those chosen to compete, usually in 
a five-a-side single-wicket match, began to be published-in the 
newspapers. Faulkner, Waymark, Joe Harris, Long Robin, and 
others are mentioned as familiar to readers, and known tg, be 
worth watching. 

A few words may here be interpolated as to the genesis of 
cricket scoring and reporting. Interest at first centred mainly 
in the totals made by each side, but in 1750 we find two single- 
wicket fixtures in which the individual scores are given. In the 
second of these some notes are added showing how the batsmen 
were dismissed. ‘ Joe Harris,’ we are told, ‘ was catched out and 
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the others bowled out.’ There happens to be preserved, for some 
unknown reason, a detailed score of the England and Kent match 
in 1744, though this match was not more important than others 
played about the same date. The score is given very nearly in 
the modern style. The names of bowlers off whom catches were 
made are not shown, but this addition was not introduced until 
far into the nineteenth century. No score as full as that of the 
1744 match is to be found until nearly thirty years later, in 1773. 
This is not at all surprising, for runs were scored, as is known, by 
cutting notches on a stick, usually with a space left between each 
ten notches in order to make the final addition more easy. This 
simple practice must have continued certainly as late as 1783, for 
on July 9 in that summer there was a dispute about a tie in the 
Hambledon and Kent match. The Kent scorer, it is stated, pro- 
duced his stick, the more readily perhaps as it showed that he had 
added up the Kent totals a run short, but the other scorer, who 
had not the same inducement to revise his calculations, either 
could not or would not produce his. This method of notching 
could give no clue to the runs which each batsman had made, so 
there must have been some other record, either made up at the 
time or reconstructed after each innings, for long before the date 
of the dispute referred to the full score of many principal matches 
came out both in the Eondon and local Press. 

The exhibition games in the middle of the eighteenth century 
were contested chiefly by professionals, and the amateurs good 
enough to play first-class cricket were few. Lord John Sack- 
ville’s name appears ds one of the Kent eleven in 1744, but he 
came of a notable cricket family, who were among the earliest 
aristocratic enthusiasts. There was, however, soon a lot of 
second-class cricket played in and about London by numbers of 
idle young men in search of new forms of amusement, Asso- 
ciated as the game was with @very form of betting and gambling, 
it was generally held to be rather an undesirable pursuit. That 
curious autobiographer William Hickey, in his candid description 
of his youth, makes reference to a match, Old Etonians against 
Old Westminsters, in 1768 on,Moulsey Hurst. Though-he was 
urgently’ advised not to play, Hickey represented that his com- 
panions would be men of wealth and distinction and that he did 
not wish to forfeit his money by absence. The conditions were 
that you paid twenty guineas for playing, and, though this is 
not quite clearly stated, that the stakes of the losing side were 
distributed among the poor, an arrangement which sounds rather 
praiseworthy than otherwise. Hickey was considered a famous 
“stop behind the wicket.’ 

About 1770 three of these cricket-playing amateurs, either 
because they were better or fonder of cricket than their fellows, 
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began to encourage, and themselves to take part in, matches of a 
higher class. For the next fifteen seasons the Duke of Dorset, 
Lord Tankerville, and Sir Horace Mann were the men chiefly 
identified with the progress and the development of the game. 
These three, of a familiar eighteenth-century type, were seekers 
after pleasure, and not too careful, perhaps, of their reputations 
or fortunes; they delighted in gambling, and cricket afforded 
them an opportunity. But for the purposes of our inquiry they 
may be remembered kindly as the keenest of keen cricketers 
and supporters of cricket. They spared neither trouble nor 
expense in putting into the field the strongest teams that could 
be collected; they took into their service good batsmen and 
bowlers ; they travelled about during the summer from Sevenoaks 
to Chertsey, from Moulsey Hurst to Windmill Down ; and they 
started that friendly association between amateur and profes- 
sional players which remains an accepted feature of English 
cricket. A regular programme of six or seven first-class fixtures 
was instituted. The three leading elevens were Kent, managed 
by Dorset and Mann, Surrey, managed by Tankerville, and 
Hambledon, a side which represented part of Hampshire. These 
teams played matches against each other, or two of them would 
combine against the third, calling the mixed eleven England, 
and usually lending one or two good men to the other side, so as 
to make the chances more equal. These contests created much 
local and general interest, and, in spite of the heavy sums at 
stake, were fought out in a creditable and sportsmanlike manner. 

About the same period alterations were taking place in the 
implements and conditions of cricket, alterations which gave 
it finally a much closer resemblance to the game with which we 
are familiar to-day. The two most important changes cannot be 
dated, no doubt because, before there was any central authority 
to amend the laws, their adoption was gradual. These were the 
addition of the third stump to the wicket, and the use of the 
straight-bladed bat in place of the old curved club-like weapon 
with a broad end, suitable for dealing with balls rolled along 
the ground, but ill-adapted to meet bowling that had any length 
or bounce about it. Whenever or however these modifications 
were introduced, their effect upon cricket was immense. Instead 
of the rather rough affair that batting had been, an exact science 
of batsmanship became possible, with all the refinements of 
forward and back play, cutting, driving, and leg-hitting—in fact 
all those strokes which have been brought near to perfection by 
Hobbs and Sutcliffe and Macartney at the present time. 

The disadvantage of relying mainly upon two or three leaders 
to carry on first-class cricket was that when from one cause or 
another these patrons gave up taking an interest in the game their 
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defection left a gap which could not be filled at once, and which 
indeed has never been filled since in the same way. In 1785 the 
Duke of Dorset went as Ambassador to Paris, and it was difficult 
to find anybody who would take elevens about the country as 
he had done. Sir Horace Mann’s affairs fell into disorder, and 
Lord Tankerville also dropped out. Meantime the game had 
firmly established itself in popularity, and it became inevitable 
that the centre of cricket should again be London, where it was 
both more convenient and cheaper for the many who were 
anxious to play it to make up and join in matches. In 1787 
Thomas Lord founded his club in Marylebone on a ground laid 
out where Dorset Square now is, and for the next half-century all, 
or almost all, the matches worthy of notice were played on Lord’s 
ground. The old provincial clubs by degrees lost their importance, 
as the prominent batsmen and bowlers who had made their fame 
were now constantly engaged in London. Surrey continued their 
county eleven, but the Hambledon experts were scattered 
abroad, and the club was dissolved. Something of the old local 
associations disappeared, and the main interest was found in 
miscellaneous games at Lord’s, in which the leading professionals 
and an increasing number of good amateurs figured. 

The effect upon cricket was unfavourable. Though it had 
never exactly commanded public respect, as it does now, it had 
improved its position in the public estimation. The Hambledon 
players in particular had set an admirable example. Their 
backers won or lost their money, it is true, but the professionals 
whom they engaged were paid for playing honestly, and they 
played honestly, taking a genuine satisfaction in their side’s 
success. Now the conditions were altogether changed. The 
scenes at Lord’s sound incredible to those accustomed to the 
decorum of cricket’s headquarters to-day. Gangs of bookmakers 
of the lowest type congregated and shouted in front of the pavilion 
rails, and heavy inducements were held out by these scoundrels 
to young professionals who came up from the country to lose 
matches for which they had been engaged. William Beldham, a 
prominent player of this epoch, speaking in his old age to Mr. 
Pycroft, said that he would prevent if he could any son of his 
taking up cricket, as it led to so much villainy. He himself, as he 
reflected with pride, had only once accepted money to lose a 
match, but this standard of conduct he was afraid had not been 
reached by many of his contemporaries. It was the melancholy 
fact that malpractices of this kind became common. 

Nor, unfortunately, were the leading amateurs in a position 
to claim for themselves the right to censure their professional 
associates. They were not mixed up with the proceedings, of 
which Beldham complained, but their attitude towards cricket 
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was totally different from anything to which we are accustomed. 
In the first thirty years of the nineteenth century the amateur 
element at Lord’s was extremely strong. Lord Frederick Beau- 
clerk and about ten years afterwards Mr. William Ward were, to 
judge by the scores that stand against their names, about the 
best batsmen, amateur or professional, of their time. There were 
other useful players also, like Mr. Budd and Mr. Osbaldeston, who, 
though not in the same class as Beauclerk and Ward, were well 
worth their places in first-class elevens. 

These leading lights of the Marylebone Cricket Club were about 
as tough customers as could be found anywhere. Some were more 
sharp, and some were less sharp, but their main object was to 
win their matches and someone else’s money. The idea of any 
generosity or sportsmanship was quite remote from their minds, 
and no trick was too shady, or expedient too dubious, provided 
the main end could be attained. Lord Frederick used to think 
he had had a poor season if he did not clear 600/. in stakes 
and bets. In July 1810, a single-wicket match was arranged at 
Lord’s between Beauclerk and Howard on one side, and Osbalde- 
ston and Lambert on the other, for 100/. On the morning of the 
match Osbaldeston was too ill to play, and asked for a post- 
ponement, but all that Beauclerk replied was ‘ Play or pay.’ 
Osbaldeston then went to the wicket, so that he might claim to 
have a substitute to field for him, but this concession was refused 
by his opponent. After these passages, it is pleasant to be able 
to add that Lambert managed to win the match single-handed. 
Another amusing piece of strategy, which Ward is understood 
to have engineered, was the sudden production of an unknown 
and extremely fast bowier named Brown, of Brighton, at Lord’s 
in 1818. Osbaldeston, in his usual manner, had stated that he 
and Lambert, with two to field, could beat any four men in 
England. He reckoned, however, without Brown, whose engage- 
ment was kept a secret, and whose exceptional pace proved as 
novel as it was unpleasant. There was nothing at all really unfair 
about the episode, but Osbaldeston was so much annoyed by his 
signal defeat that he crossed his name off the list of M.C.C. 
members. 

A climax may be said to have been reached in the match 
M.C.C. against Nottinghamshire in 1817. Both sides had been 
bribed heavily to sell the match, a preliminary which caused a 
disgraceful exhibition of cricket, and the decisions given were 
so unfair that the umpire was changed. Beauclerk, who took the 
M.C.C. side to Nottingham, had a finger broken in trying to stop 
an angry overthrow from Sherman, whom, as the report states, he 
had scolded for slack play, and his team eventually succeeded in 
losing by thirty runs. Misconduct as flagrant as this could no 
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longer be disregarded by the authorities, and Lambert, the best 
professional batsman of the day, was dismissed from the service 
of the Marylebone Club. After this explosion the atmosphere 
became clearer and a happier state of things prevailed. The 
spread of cricket at the public schools and universities helped to 
bring a new spirit into the game. Perhaps, generally speaking, 
cricket improved as the morals of the times improved, and when 
Queen Victoria came to the throne there were many amateurs 
who were prepared to enjoy cricket for its own sake rather than 
as a means of winning or losing money. The professionals also, 
with better examples before them, and under less trying con- 
ditions, improved in conduct as much as they did in technical 
skill. 

For one thing, they organised themselves, and, under the 
captaincy of that famous underhand bowler William Clark, of 
Nottingham, they established a touring professional team called 
the All England Eleven. This side, made up of the best cricketers 
in the country, travelled up and down, playing usually against 
local sixteens or twenty-twos. Their example was followed some 
years later by another team, calling itself the United All England 
Eleven. These independent organisations, while they weakened 
the control of the M.C.C. over professional cricketers, did great 
service in spreading a knowledge of the game. The principal 
match at Lord’s in the sixties was between these two elevens, 
the All England and the United All England. Their activities 
came to an end when county cricket began to assert itself and 
claim the services of all professionals who were qualified to assist. 
County cricket is now, of course, the backbone of the English 
season, and yields in popular interest only to visits of Colonial 
teams from Australia and South Africa. 


Such is the bare outline of the progress of cricket for the past 
two centuries, and we now return to the two questions which 
confronted us at the start of this essay. There is nothing in the 
history of the game of cricket which seems to entitle the game to 
any special form of panegyric. And yet the faithful adherents, 
like Galileo, are unconvinced by the most unfavourable review 
of its past. Cricket enjoys an honourable reputation of its own, 
and what is more it deserves it. 

If any explanation may be attempted, we may remind our- 
selves that since the days of Lord Frederick and his astute con- 
temporaries cricket has attracted numbers of men of the highest 
character, who have not only followed it with unselfish devotion, 
but have regarded it as a game whose fair fame it was their 
privilege to guard. Ardent allies and generous opponents, 
cricket was indeed, as Pycroft said of old Nyren, their chivalry. 
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These fine English types—noblemen, clergymen, country squires— 
may perhaps have started rather than maintained a tradition, 
but, however this may be, they have succeeded in inspiring with 
their own spirit of honour the game which they played. 

Our second question remains—and it is equally difficult to 
answer—whether cricket in 1927 attracts as many people as it 
did fifty years ago, either to play it or to watch it. The question 
has some practical bearing on the future conduct of the game, 
because there are critics who state openly that if cricket is not as 
popular as it used to be it is its own fault. They go on to say 
that modern first-class cricket is dull, and that alterations should 
be made in the rules and the conditions, to improve it both as a 
game and as a spectacle. 

As regards those who take an active part, there may be in 
point of numbers more cricketers at the present time than there 
have ever been, but, relatively to the increase in the game- 
playing population, one fancies that the proportion is smaller 
Golf and lawn tennis to-day have thousands of votaries, and there 
are many other forms of exercise now open to young men. Cricket 
has numerous rivals, and when we remember the length of time 
that a match takes, and the trouble necessary to collect a team, 
it is not at all surprising that those whose leisure is limited should 
prefer some shorter, simpler, and more independent recreation. 

As for those who are fond of watching cricket, it is not alto- 
gether easy to establish the conclusion that first-class cricket has 
ceased to interest the public. At the Lord’s Test Match in June 
1926 there was in the early morning of the first day a queue 
extending for a mile along St. John’s Wood Road, and many 
people had been at the gates nearly all through the night in the 
hope of securing a seat. Test matches are of course exceptional 
events, but they reflect the public attitude towards cricket, and 
it is significant that, excluding the match spoiled by rain at 
Nottingham, the other four tests in 1926 were watched by upwards 
of 300,000 spectators. Some of the more important county 
matches were also attended by crowds of unusual size, and 
generally speaking the gates of most of the first-class counties 
have increased rather than decreased. Why then, it may be 
asked, should the game be reformed, why should legislation 
against slow play be introduced, what is the necessity for amending 
this and that rule, if there be no other object than simply to stimu- 
late an interest which seems already active enough ? The reformer 
may himself find modern first-class cricket tedious to watch, but 
it looks from the figures as if there still remains a certain propor- 
tion of the population which does not share this indifference. 

One can only argue from personal experience in trying to 
analyse the conditions that make watching cricket attractive, 
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and can only assume that other spectators desire the same con- 
ditions. The first and the most important condition is suitable 
summer weather—warm, sunny, and with no rain or menace of 
rain. For attendance at a cricket match is, for those with other 
occupations, a matter of arrangement at the works or the office, 
and no risk must be run of a wasted afternoon on so dismal a 
spot as a deserted cricket ground when rain has stopped play. 
The next point is that the ordinary man wants to see a full day’s 
cricket, and in this connexion one wonders whether the notion 
that unfinished matches are a deterrent to lookers-on has much 
foundation in fact. If the spectator is a partisan his main desire 
is to see his county or his club do well ; and if his side cannot win, 
he would much prefer the match to end in a draw rather than in a 
defeat, so he may be dismissed from the argument. If he is not a 
partisan, my impression is that he seldom goes to the match on 
the third day, when with a finish clearly impossible play may be 
either dull or meaningless, or stumps may be pulled up before the 
usual time. He wants, in short, to watch cricket, and not to watch 
a cricket match. 

One may almost go further than this. If it be allowed that 
many spectators gather to a cricket-ground in the hope of enjoying 
the cricket that they watch, with little or no interest in the result 
of the match, it follows almost of necessity that what has drawn 
and will continue to draw crowds more than anything else is the 
presence of famous individual players. In the early seventies it 
was the reputation of W. G. Grace that filled the grounds. When 
the Gloucestershire eleven paid their first visit to Sheffield in 1872 
the local excitement was unprecedented, and Bramall Lane was 
absolutely packed with those eager to see the batsman of whose 
achievements they had heard so much. Grace in those days 
seldom disappointed his admirers, and on this particular occasion 
the Yorkshire enthusiasts had the pleasure of seeing the first 
Gloucestershire wicket fall at 238, out of which the champion 
had made 150. Twenty or thirty years later the public anxiety 
to watch batsmen like Ranjitsinhji and Jessop was almost equally 
great, and, to take the most modern instance, the form shown 
this season by the young Gloucestershire player Hammond adds 
immensely to the attractiveness of his county’s engagements. 

Stars of this brilliance shine out from time to time, but nobody 
can command their appearance. No amount of alterations to 
the rules will produce them, any more than amending the proce- 
dure of the House of Commons can affect the standard of oratory 
in that assembly. The most interesting cricket will always be 
played by interesting individual cricketers. 

The question is affected by certain considerations which are 
purely technical. There is warrant for the view strongly expressed 
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in some quarters that English batting is not as good as it was 
thirty years ago because it is based upon mistaken principles. 
Many of the leading batsmen at the present time make a practice 
when the ball is bowled of moving across in front of the wicket 
and facing the bowler. Then with a lift of the bat, a lift which 
must be short because the batsman’s body is behind the bat, they 
push the ball away to the off or to the on side. They do this very 
cleverly and successfully, but there must be a loss of freedom in 
this attitude compared with the orthodox way of standing side- 
ways to the bowler and bringing the left shoulder well forward. 
Driving and cutting by the modern method are sacrificed to placing 
the ball on the on side, or glancing it away to leg, and the result 
is that the spectator sees fewer of the graceful and powerful 
strokes which used to delight him. 

This ‘ two-eyed stance,’ which upholders of the past condemn 
as the curse of modern batting, has been fostered, if not actually 
produced, by the various kinds of slow or medium-paced bowling, 
out-swervers, in-swervers, leg-breaks, googlies and so on, upon 
which so many bowlers nowadays rely. It is much less effective, 
and appears to be much more physically dangerous, against very 
fast bowling, like that of Gregory and Macdonald, of the 1921 
Australian team. The front of the body is exposed to the bowler’s 
pace, and freedom of movement, as has been said, must be to 
some extent restricted, so that the batsman, while taking up a 
more hazardous position, is less able to defend himself from injury. 

Another inevitable consequence of the two-eyed stance is 
that cases of leg-before-wicket have multiplied. For the batsman 
who is standing right in front will, if he misses the ball, not be 
bowled by it, but be leg-before to it. He runs the risk, knowing 
quite well what he is doing, and would probably say that if he 
misses a straight ball he may just as well be out in one way as in 
another. A constant agitation is maintained to alter the existing 
rule about leg-before-wicket and make the batsman go out even 
if the ball has not pitched straight. People say that they are 
tired of what they call ‘leg-play,’ and think that it should be 
penalised more than it is at present. The chief objection to any 
change seems to be that the old-fashioned orthodox style of 
batting, with the left shoulder forward and the left leg thrown 
across to meet the ball that broke from the off, would be penalised 
even more than the modern method. If the ball breaks from the 
off sufficiently to beat the bat, it meets the batsman’s left pad and, 
if the law is changed, out he has to go. Yet he is playing forward 
exactly as he has been taught to play; if he does not move his 
feet, but reaches across with his arms alone and leaves a gap of a 
yard between his bat and his pads, his cricket tutor would be the 
first to find fault. One might go on arguing the point inter- 
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minably without satisfying either the advocate of change or the 
opponent of change. 

The good cricket conservative deprecates any tinkering with 
the rules, as no doubt the good conservatives did when the 
Hambledon suggestion of a third stump or a bat of a different 
shape was put forward. Yet cricket has survived for many years 
a certain number of alterations to its laws, and, in spite or perhaps 
because of these reforms, it still remains a very great game. 


ALFRED COCHRANE 
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CHESS IN HISTORY AND FICTION 


AT the present moment the atmosphere of England is heavily 
charged with chess. Within a few weeks a contest will take place 
far surpassing any chess gathering yet held, not only in national 
rivalry, but in the diversity and strength of the players engaged. 
The International Tournament, which will be held in London to 
commemorate the first meeting of the Fédération Internationale 
des Echecs in this country, will be fought out between the cham- 
pions of sixteen nations. In addition, premier and major tourna- 
ments will be held for those hardly less skilled, while the best 
lady players of the Continent will compete in the women’s sec- 
tion. Small wonder that in chess clubs great and small—from the 
lordly City of London to those in lonely hamlets, in tea-shops 
and simple restaurants where chess enthusiasts foregather, in 
country rectories and suburban railway carriages, talk assumes a 
highly technical tinge. For your true chess ‘ fan’ is unlike the 
enthusiasts of other games in this: he is not a mere watcher of 
gladiators. Invariably a player himself, he will appreciate the 
subtlety and skill soon to be displayed, even if at the time he 
may not understand their cunning to the full. 

Chess is not a game for the many. If we take the county of 
‘Surrey, one of the strongest in English chess, we find that the 
number of members of chess clubs scarcely reaches 800, Assuming 
—and it is a large assumption, for chess players are gregarious 
folk—that twice that number are to be found outside the recog- 
nised clubs, our total is still under 2500. The population of 
Surrey is, however, about 2,500,000, so that the chess players are 
but one in a thousand, or about -oor of the inhabitants of the 
county. Probably the same proportion obtains elsewhere 
throughout England. Nevertheless, there is no game so universal 
as chess, or with such ramifications all over the globe. It is 
played, literally, not only from China to Peru, but from Iceland 
to the Falkland Islands. It is played by land, sea, and air (for 
your nil admirari voyagers have taken to carrying travelling 
boards with them on their aerial jaunts). It is played in trains, 
ships, submarines, lighthouses, and clubs (and the philosopher 
may make what he will out of the fact that the National Liberal 
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Club has recently beaten the Conservative Club in a competition 
by 6—o). It is played with boards and men by most ; but some- 
times by experts without any apparatus at all. It is played 
over the telephone; by post—for correspondence chess is a 
regular side line of its own; there have been many matches 
played by submarine cable ; and there has just been a match by 
wireless telephony with Australia. There are ’Varsity blues in 
chess and competitions among schools, from which, however, 
the great public schools stand curiously aloof. Chess has its 
circles in the House of Commons, in the Royal Automobile Club, 
and in the Stock Exchange. It is the relaxation in Government 
offices (in the luncheon hour, of course), an anodyne in hospitals, 
and a solace for the well-conducted and the penitent in gaol. 

Popular belief assigns an immense antiquity to the game, but 
we must beware of a lax employment of the word ‘ chess,’ which 
translators have sometimes thought fit to employ in a generic 
way for any game played with boards and men. When Pope in 
his Odyssey tells us of the suitors of Penelope 


With rival art and ardour in their mien 
At chess they vie to captivate the queen 


we must not take him too literally. What kind of game is meant 
by the word zeooot in the text—and it occurs in Aéschylus and 
Pindar as well—is uncertain, but it was certainly not chess. 
According to Athenzus, Apion the grammarian used to say that 
there was a legend amongst the Ithacans that, as the number of 
suitors was 108, the game was played with 54 men a side, the 
‘queen,’ representing Penelope, being placed in the centre as the 
prize to be secured. In another way chess has a shadowy con- 
nexion with the Trojan War, for Palamedes was for long held to 
be the inventor of the game. But this is not the case. Palamedes, 
however, had a fertile brain, for among his inventions are the 
alphabet, lighthouses, weights and measures, dice, backgammon, 
and the discus. 

For the origin of chess we must look further east. Its actual 
beginnings there are indeed lost in obscurity, and there are some 
who assert that it was played within the Ark. The best authori- 
ties, however, agree that chess existed in India before it is known 
to have been played anywhere else, and, contrary’to a rather 
prevalent idea as to the extreme antiquity of the game, they place 
its origin at a date which gives chess 4iexistence of about twelve 
centuries. Such a span has been sufficient merely to explore the 
more obvious combinations of the game. It*ean be mathematically 
demonstrated that the number of wayg of playing the first ten 
moves on each side is 169,518,849,100,544,000,000,000,000,000. 
On this basis, assuming that every man, woman, and child on the 
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face of the globe played these,combinations at the rate of one set 
a minute, 217 billions of years would be required for the task. 
These terrifying figures at any rate refute the charge of ‘ sameness ’ 
sometimes made against the game. 

As to how chess was introduced into Western and Central 
Europe little is really known, and still less about its advent into 
this country. Some say that chess was brought into Europe at 
the time of the Crusades, the theory being that the Christian 
warriors learned to play it at Constantinople, but this has been 
disproved. More probable is it that the Spaniards received the 
game from their Moslem conquerors, who had learnt it from the 
Persians, who in their turn had been initiated into it by the 
Hindus, while the Italians acquired chess from the Byzantines. 
In either case the game would then pass northwards to France, 
going thence to Scandinavia and to England. It seems that 
chess was known in Italy before the first Crusade, for there is 
extant a curious letter from the Cardinal Archbishop of Ostia to 
Pope Alexander II., written about 1061, bearing on the game. 
The cardinal had imposed a penance on a bishop whom he had 
found diverting himself with chess, and in his letter to the pope 
the cardinal quotes the language of reproof he had used to his 
erring subordinate : ‘ Was it right, I say, and consistent with thy 
duty, to sport away thy evenings amidst the vanities of chess 
and defile the hand which offers up the body of the Lord and the 
tongue that mediates between God and man with the pollution 
of a sacrilegious game?’ So averse, indeed, was the Church 
of those days from chess that in Spain clerks playing at 
chess or dice were ipso facto excommunicated, and St. Louis, 
King of France, imposed a fine on any of the clergy who should 

. play it. 

But if ecclesiastics were debarred from the game no such 
injunction was imposed upon royalty. Canute is said to have been 
fond of chess, and there is a story to the effect that when playing 
with Earl Ulf a quarrel arose which led to the upsetting of the 
board. So incensed was the king at the action of his adversary 
that he had him murdered a few days later in church. As Canute 
died in 1035 the date has appeared to be too early for the authen- 
ticity of the story, but, on the other hand, the recent discovery 
of a Saxon set of chessmen seems to lend it credit. William the 
Conqueror, Henry I., John, and Edward I. are variously stated 
to have played at chess. In Tennyson’s Becket Henry II. and 
the Archbishop are seen playing. And there is a verse in an old 
metrical romance about Richard I.: ‘ They found Kyng Richard 
at play At the chess in his galeye.’ On the Continent Charles 
the Bold as a young man added chess to his many accomplish- 
ments: ‘ He learned his lessons very well and remembered them. 
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Above all, he was fond of the sea and boats. His favourite 
amusement was falconry, and he took pleasure in hunting when 
he had leave for it. He excelled his comrades in archery. He 
played at prisoner’s base and could knock over all his playfellows. 
He played at chess better than any other of his time.’ In the 
Middle Ages the old curriculum for a boy of gentle birth ‘ To 
ride, shoot and tell the truth’ had been extended to include an 
appreciation of poetry, some skill at love-making, and the setting 
out of the boards and men for chess. These latter accomplish- 
ments were part of the education of a page in the days of chivalry. 
After the evening meal, if there was to be any time to be passed 
before retiring, it would be spent either in the hall or the with- 
drawing room at games of skill, usually for money. Of these 
games chess was one of the most common. The money element— 
now so conspicuously absent from the game—was often a draw- 
back. Stories of fatal quarrels over chess are common in medieval 
romances. It is probable that in many cases the board became 
the lethal weapon, for in those days chess-boards were sub- 
stantial pieces of furniture and were, when not in use, generally 
hung upon the castle wall suspended by iron rings. 

In one of the earliest editions of Froissart there is a descrip- 
tion of a game between Edward III. and the Countess of Salisbury 
in which the king purposely loses a ring to his opponent, which, 
however, that lady was discreet enough to send back to her royal 
admirer after his departure. Chess was now almost exclusively 
a royal or aristocratic game, a state of affairs which in England, at 
any rate, lasted for several centuries, for the present popular 
interest in chess is of very modern growth. It is for this reason, 
doubtless, that we find but one reference to the game in Chaucer, 
and even there the story has an aristocratic setting. We read in 
The Frankeleine’s Tale of Dorigene and how she could not con- 
sole herself for the departure of her husband Arviragus, but 
wandered in sorrow by the shore of the loud-roaring sea. Her 
friends, in their anxiety, led her away to more social haunts and 


They dancen and they play at ches-and tables, 


the latter game being analogous to our modern backgammon. 
Alas for Dorigene, she turned from the chess-board to the allure- 
ments of the dance, and there were soon the elements of the 
inevitable triangle from which she was perhaps fortunate to 
escape. 

In the fifteenth century there is another indication of the 
royal nature of the game in Shirley’s Dethe of King James— 
‘As the Kyng plaid at chesses with one of his Knyghtes.’ By | 
this time chess was beginning to have a literature of its own, 
and it is significant that the second book to be printed in England 
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was The Game and Playe of Chesse, in 1474. Not many years 
later a manuscript was prepared which ultimately appeared as 
The Buke of the Chesse. More technical was the famous work 
of the Spanish priest Ruy Lopez de Segura which appeared in 
1561. Lopez was the first to merit the title of analyst of the 
game, and his investigations led to the selection of his name to 
describe the celebrated Ruy Lopez opening. The work of Lopez 
was translated into Italian in 1584, for at that time the Italian 
and the Spanish were the two great schools of chess. Chess- 
masters had now come into existence, and the game had ceased 
to be merely a recreation in the castle and the palace. Twice 
towards the end of the sixteenth century the two leading Italian 
players visited Spain and defeated all comers. These visits 
were the beginning of the international tournaments which are 
such a feature of to-day. 

Spanish etiquette tended, however, to take away from the 
enjoyment of the game. A Spanish lord having frequently 
played with Philip II. and won all the games, perceived when 
His Majesty rose from play that he was much ruffled with chagrin. 
The lord when he returned home said to his family: ‘ My chil- 
dren, we have nothing more to do at court. There we must 
expect no favour. For the king is offended at my having won 
from him every game of chess.’ In England Cranmer was a 
devotee of the game. An account of his daily life, circa 1552, 
from the pen of his secretary, Ralph Morice, records that after 
dinner ‘ for an hour or thereabouts he would play at the chess, or 
behold such as could play.’ Bacon had no use for chess, and 
sarcastically declared that it was ‘ too wise a game ’—a curious 
statement, coming from the author of The Advancement of Learn- 
ing. In Shakespeare there is but a solitary reference to the game, 
where in The Tempest ‘ The entrance of the cell opens and dis- 
covers Ferdinand and Miranda playing at chess.’ The game was 
apparently conducted on rather unconventional lines, though 
with undoubted good-will : 


MrranpDA. Sweet lord, you play me false. 

FERDINAND. No, my dearest love, I 
would not for the world. 

MIRANDA. Yes, for a score of kingdoms you should wrangle 


And I would call it fair play. 


These quotations from Bacon and Shakespeare imply that 
chess was well known in early Stuart times, and this theory is 
supported by a quotation from Daniel’s History of England where 
he describes two angry disputants and how ‘ one called the other 
the son of a bastard and threw the chess in his face.’ A more 
quotable authority is Braithwait, who in his English Gentleman 
says, and truly: ‘ There is no one game which may seeme to 
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represent the state of man’s life to the full so well as the chesse.’ 
And there is no more beautiful use of chess to provide a metaphor 
than the passage from the Religio Medici where Sir Thomas 
Browne describes how the devil sought to undermine his faith : 


And thus would he inveigle my belief to think the combustion of 
Sodom might be natural, and that there was an asphaltick and bituminous 
nature in that lake before the fire of Gomorrah. I know that manna is 
now plentifully gathered in Calabria; and Josephus tells me in his days 
it was as plentiful in Arabia. The devil therefore made the query ‘ Where 
was then the miracle in the days of Moses?’ . . . Thus the devil played 
at chess with me, and yielding a pawn, thought to gain a queen of me; 
taking advantage of my honest endeavours; and whilst I laboured to 
raise the structure of my reason, he strove to undermine the edifice of 
my faith. 


It might have been expected that from the pages of Macaulay 
we could learn something of the status of chess in the later Stuart 
days. In his History of England he has given a vivid and detailed 
description of social life in this country in 1685. He tells of life 
at court, in the coffee-house, in manor-houses, watering-places, 
and country parsonages. His pictures glow with light and colour. 
We see how a smattering of science had become the rage in fashion- 
able circles, and how ‘ it was almost necessary for the character 
of a fine gentleman to have something to say of air-pumps and 
telescopes,’ but, for all Macaulay tells us, these sucking Newtons 
may not have known the difference between a stalemate and a 
passed pawn. We go to court and ‘see the king dine, sup, dance 
and play hazard,’ but never a glimpse do we get of him at the 
royal game. The coffee-houses and the watering-places have 
dice and basset, but not boards and men. The country parson- 
age is a vacuum so far as chess is concerned, and the country 
gentleman ‘ who passed as a great scholar if Hudibras and Baker’s 
Chronicle and the Seven Champions of Christendom lay in the 
hall window with his fishing rods and fowling pieces’ was appa- 
rently too boorish for chess. We do, indeed, get a glimpse of the 
recreations of a country house in the description of the domestic 
chaplain. We are told how, in the intervals between nailing 
up the apricots and casting up the farrier’s bills, the reverend 
man was often called upon to make up a game with the master 
of the house. But the game was never chess. In wet weather 
it was shovel-board and in fine weather it was bowls. 

We should, however, greatly err were we to construe the 
absence of any reference to chess by Macaulay as a proof that 
the game was obsolete. Merely a slight acquaintance with the 
literature of those days will show the contrary. To begin with, 
as every good book-hunter knows, there is a delightful little 
duodecimo published in 1656 entitled The Royal Game of Chess 
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Play and with the following advertisement : ‘Sometimes the 
Recreation of the late King with many of the Nobility.’ In the 
same year appeared another work on chess by Beale with the 
identical advertisement above given, and containing also a 
portrait of Charles I. It is clear from this evidence that chess 
had been played by the Cavaliers, and it is incredible that by 
1685 the game would have become obsolete among the loyal 
veterans thus typified by Macaulay: ‘ One had been knighted by 
Charles I. after the Battle of Edgehill. Another wore a patch 
over the scar he had received at Naseby. A third had defended 
his old house till Fairfax had blown in the door with a petard.’ 
Further, in 1674, there was published The Compleat Gamester. 
This gives ‘ all manner of most usual and gentile games of cards 
and dice.’ To which isadded: ‘ The art and mysteries of riding, 
racing, archery, and cockfighting.’ And be it noted that the list 
of these delights is preceded by ‘Instructions how to play 
billiards, trucks, bowls and chess.’ 

We have, however, further evidence to support our case. 
Baxter lived till 1691, and during his lifetime he had been closely 
connected with the court. In his Christian Director he refers 
directly to the game: ‘ The student that needeth chess or cards 
to please his mind I doubt hath a carnal and empty mind.’ 
Such words tend to show that so far from chess being obsolete it 
had become a snare. This probability is distinctly borne out 
by a broadsheet published in 1680 under the title of A Letter 
from a Minister to his Friend. The author (who describes himself 
apologetically as ‘ of a constitution corpulent and phlegmatick ’) 
delivers himself in the most solemn manner of the reasons why 
his friend should abjure the perils of chess. He moralises on 
the vanity and the emptiness of the game ; points out that John 
Huss was greatly troubled in his conscience for ‘ using the game 
a little before his death’; and for his own part he gives as one 
of his ten reasons for abandoning chess ‘ my using of it hath 
occasioned much sin, as passion, strife, idle (if not lying) words 
in myself or my antagonist or both.’ We may smile at the 
fanaticism of this ‘ corpulent and phlegmatick ’ man, but we must 
admit that he would scarcely have gone to the expense of express- 
ing his views in print had he not been genuinely alarmed at the 
hold which the game was exercising over his brother clergy. 

Another important document may here be quoted from 
Clarendon. During the exile of Charles II. a petition was for- 
warded him from an Anabaptist source. In it occurs the follow- 
ing sentence : 

I durst not undertake to persuade your Majesty to anything, being 


ignorant by what maxims your counsels are governed ; but this I shall 
crave leave to say, that I have often observed that a desperate game of 
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chess has been recovered after the loss of the nobility, only by playing 
the pawns well; and that the subscribers may not be of the same use to 
your Majesty, if well managed, I cannot despair, especially at such a 
time as this, when there is scarce anything but pawns left upon the board 
and those few others that are left may justly be complained of in the . 
words of Tacitus, praesentia et tuta, quam veteva, et periculosa, malunt 
omnes. 


Two things are clearly proved by this extract. In the first 
place chess was palpably a game well known in the Anabaptist 
class, and secondly the petitioners were obviously confident that 
the chess metaphor would be understood by their sovereign and 
by his advisers. On the whole we are perhaps justified—pace 
Macaulay, and pace even life at Castlewood as described for us by 
Henry Esmond—in asserting that chess was a game habitually 
played by the upper and middle classes of England in the latter 
days of the Stuart dynasty. It would be strange indeed were it 
otherwise, for we can hardly imagine that the country gentle- 
men of 1685 were intellectually inferior to their forbears of the 
Middle Ages. To a party violently royalist in tone no game 
would make an appeal so strong as that of chess. Macaulay 
seems wilfully to depreciate the mental powers of the country 
gentleman and parson. But then Macaulay was a violent Whig 
and the parsons and squires of 1685 were high Tories almost to a 
man. 

The century which followed was a somewhat lean one for 
chess. But if Spain and Italy had declined, France proved her 
ascendency. In the chess world she forced Castilian pride to 
yield her precedence. She summoned Italian princes—of chess— 
to prostrate themselves at her footstool. It was the age of the 
immortal Philidor, who added to his glory by reviving the ‘ blind- 
fold’ play which had been practised by the Persians and the 
Arabs. And it was Philidor who, when an exile during the 
French Revolution, did much to promote the revival of chess“in 
this country. We have, too, glimpses of the royal and court 
connexion which still prevailed. When Charles XII. of Sweden 
was in captivity among the Turks at Bender, 


By way of amusement [so Voltaire tells us] he sometimes played at 
chess; and, as the characters of men are often discovered by the most 
trifling incidents, it may not be improper to observe, that he always 
advanced the king first [sic] in that game, and made greater use of him 
than of any of the other men,. by which he was always a loser. 


We can well believe this, but Charles XII. had ideas rather beyond 
his time. He wanted to alter the method of counting by tens, 
and to substitute the number 64, because that number contains 
both a square and a cube, and being divided by 2 is reducible to 
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a unit. As Voltaire says, ‘he always delighted in what was 
difficult and extraordinary.’ 

There is an anecdote told of the Earl of Sunderland, Minister 
to George I., who was partial to chess. He once played with 
the Laird of Cluny and the learned Cunningham, the editor of 
Horace. Cunningham beat his lordship, and the earl ‘ was so 
fretted at his superiority and surliness that he dismissed him 
without reward.’ Cluny, however, was wise enough to allow 
himself sometimes to be beaten, and by that means got his pardon 
and something handsome besides. It was in this century, too, 
that the great chess hoax took place. Kempelen’s automatic 
chess-player was exhibited in England about 1785. The figure 
was habited as a Turk and placed behind a chest, which was 
opened by the exhibitor to display the machinery. The ‘ Turk’ 
played the most intricate games of chess with any of the specta- 
tors. The whole country was taken in by this amazingly clever 
invention, and among those hoaxed was Isaac D’Israeli, as is 
clear from his Dreams at the Dawn of Philosophy in the early 
edition of his Curiosities of Literature. Ina later edition, however, 
Lord Beaconsfield explodes the myth, and relates in a footnote 
to his father’s sentence that the chest was large enough to conceal 
the operator. The ‘machinery’ was simply camouflage, and 
was used really to conceal a man without legs. Diagrams were 
published to explain the whole trickery of an invention which 
was the sensation of its day. The automaton was owned for a 
short time by Napoleon, and ultimately perished in a fire at 
Philadelphia in 1854. 

Coming to more modern times we have to deplore a certain 
indifference to chess in sketches of contemporary England. 
‘Cowper acidly queries, ‘ Who then that has a mind well strung 
and tuned to contemplation . . . would waste attention at 
the chequered board?’ Jane Austen ignores chess. There was 
none at Hartfield or Mansfield Park. Emma and her father 
played backgammon. The Bennett girls had no battles with 
D’Arcy and Bingley. Nor is Jane the only backslider. At 
Cranford even the Honourable Mrs. Jamieson was ignorant of 
the royal game. In Guy Mannering Lucy Bertram and young 
Hazelwood have ‘ a pensive game of chess.’ We hear nothing of 
it at Clavering or Fairoaks. William Dobbin was indeed a 
player and, greatly daring, met Glorvina across the board, and 
later sent a set of Chinese carved men as a present to Georgie 
Osborne. The gentle Elia tells us of how to Mrs. Battle 


Two people playing at chess in a corner of a room, whilst whist was 
stirring in the centre, would inspire her with insufferable horror and 
ennut. Those well-cut similitudes of Castles and Knights, the imagery 
of the board, she would argue (and I think in this case justly), were entirely 
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misplaced and senseless. Those hard-head contests can in no instance 
ally with the fancy. They reject form and colour. A pencil and a dry 
slate (she used to say) were the proper arena for such combatants. 


H. J. Byron makes one of his characters in Our Boys declare : 
‘ Life’s too short for chess.’ Sydney Smith, in his First Letter 
to Archdeacon Singleton, when bemoaning the activities of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, calls to mind that he had been at 
school and college with the Archbishop of Canterbury: ‘ fifty- 
three years ago he knocked me down with the chess-board for 
checkmating him—and now he is attempting to take away my 
patronage.’ 

The truth is, chess lacks its prophet. It needs its Nimrod or 
its Jorrocks. The references to it are mainly casual. In Dumas’s 
Vingt Ans Aprés the Duke of Beaufort plays chess, and there 
is a chess problem in La Dame de Monsoreau. Dupuy-Mazuel, 
however, wrote a novel with Kempelen, the inventor of the chess 
automaton, as the central figure, and the story will be familiar 
to readers of Edgar Allan Poe and to ‘ movie’ enthusiasts of 
to-day. Poe, by the way, in The Murders of the Rue Morgue 
arrives at the conclusion that the reflective intellect is more 
severely taxed by draughts than by chess and less by draughts 
than by whist. There was chess in Barset (Trollope, it may be 
noted, was a player himself): Mr. Harding was a player; and 
how we should have liked to see that mild-mannered man with 
the black pieces in a slashing Max Lange attack! Eleanor Bold 
played with the Stanhope ladies. And Lord Lufton could have 
been ‘ discovered ’ with Lucy Robarts, like a modern Ferdinand 
and Miranda, in the drawing-room at Framley Court. 

George Eliot does not tell much of chess, but what there is is 
to the point. In Felix Holt she writes: 


Fancy what a game chess would be if all the chessmen had passions 
and intellects, more or less small and cunning: if you were not only un- 
certain about your adversary’s men, but a little uncertain also about your 
own ; if your knight could shuffle himself on to a new square by the sly ; 
if your bishop, in disgust at your castling, could wheedle your pawns out 
of their places; and if your pawns, hating you because they are pawns, 
could make away from their appointed posts that you might get check- 
mate onasudden. You might be the longest headed of deductive reasoners 
and yet you might be beaten by your own pawns. You would be especially 
likely to be beaten, if you depended arrogantly on your mathematical 
imagination, and regarded your passionate pieces with contempt. 


In The Last Phase Lord Rosebery rather makes merry at 
Napoleon’s chess at St. Helena, but competent critics of the 
game have much admired the skill displayed in the Scotch gambit 
game of the fallen Emperor which has come down to us. What 
lover of The Deerslayer will forget the carved chessmen used for 
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barter with the Indians and how Natty thought they were idols ? 
The chess game in Through the Looking Glass is of course im- 
mortal, although somewhat difficult to follow. In Omar Khayyam 
there are the famous lines : 

’Tis all a chequer-board of nights and days 

Where Destiny with men for pieces plays. 


Robert Louis Stevenson was one of the literary chess-players, 
and writing from Monterey to Henley he says that he plays chess 
daily. Later in life he again mentions that he has been playing, 
adding, however, ‘in my old age I prefer cribbage.’ In one of 
H. G. Wells’ first books—Certain Personal Matters—is a pleasant 
essay Concerning Chess. There is another essay on chess re- 
printed in A. G. Gardiner’s Leaves in the Wind, with, however, a 
curious disregard of the rule of ‘touch and move.’ Shaw in 
The Irrational Knot has a character who says ‘ He hates chess. 
He says it is a foolish expedient for making idle people believe 
they are doing something very clever, when they are only wast- 
ing their time.’ There is a story by Barry Pain in which the 
villain, decoying the hero to the usual ‘ lonely house,’ produces 
a pocket chess-board and makes the artless victim so absorbed 
as to take no notice of the road or the length of the journey. 
And quite recently Sherlock Holmes was overheard to say to his 
jidus Achates: ‘ Amberley excelled at chess—one mark, Watson, 
of a scheming mind.’ 

We must end this ramble through the fields of chess. But 
before we take the hard high road again let us pluck this blossom 
from Huxley : 


The chessboard is the world: the pieces are the phenomena of the 
universe: the rules of the game are what we call the laws of Nature. 
The player on the other side is hidden from us. We know that his play 
is always fair, just and patient. But also we know to our cost that he 
never overlooks a mistake or makes the smallest allowance for ignorance. 


F. E. WHITTON. 





THE FOLKLORE OF EDINBURGH 


I 


THE popular traditions of Lowland Scotland have scarcely 
received that attention which has been bestowed upon the folk- 
lore of the northern and more Celtic portion of the kingdom, or 
which has been given to the legends and superstitions of most 
English counties. Books dealing specifically with Lowland 
folklore are rare, and when the extraordinary richness and variety 
of its examples, as expressed in ballad and legend, are recalled, 
this neglect is difficult to explain. A well-directed effort 
should long ago have been made to rescue and explicate its 
material while that was still feasible. But the day grows late, 
and folk memory is fast fading. Happily, much valuable material 
is already in print, scattered in fugitive passages throughout 
scores of volumes on local antiquity and topography. But as yet 
no systematic field-work by trained collectors has been attempted 
on any extensive scale, and much priceless fairy treasure is in 
danger of being lost, if it has not already vanished altogether. 

What applies to the Lowlands as a whole, applies with almost 
equal force to Edinburgh, their nucleus and capital. The myths 
and legends of Auld Reekie are both numerous and of considerable 
value and significance to the student of folklore. The majority 
of them are to be encountered in books having a bearing on local 
antiquities, but until recently no effort was made to reduce them 
to systematic order, to compare them with the traditions of other 
areas, to classify them according to type, or to explain them in 
terms of myth according to the methods of the modern science of 
folklore. This lack of criticism is perhaps accounted for by the 
intense interest displayed by local antiquaries in the more ponder- 
able vestiges of the past which abound in the Scottish capital. 
In view of an almost unexampled wealth of ancient architectural 
detail, much of which is still in a tolerable state of preservation, 
and the research this demands, which will fully occupy for many 
years quite a small army of conscientious workers, it is scarcely 
to the discredit of the antiquaries of Edinburgh that they have 
not so far found opportunity for the discussion of the city’s 
traditions. 
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These, as regards their numbers and character, are at first 
sight well-nigh bewildering, and are calculated to dismay even the 
inveterate collector by their obscurity. Only a few bear an 
obvious relationship to some of the most celebrated world myths 
and legends. The satisfactory explanation of the majority has 
necessitated prolonged research. Some fifteen years ago the 
casual examination of a number of these marchen impressed me 
so greatly by their surface resemblance to similar world tales that 
I resolved to depart temporarily from research in the sphere of 
Mexican mythology and follow up several clues afforded by these 
native examples in the hope of casting some light upon their 
relationship to local history and their similarity to world traditions 
in general—in short, to bring to bear upon them the critical 
methods of modern folklore. 

The initial task seemed to be one of classification, and the avail- 
able material was arranged—rather arbitrarily, perhaps—under 
the specific heads of Myth, Legend, and pure Folklore. Fol- 
lowing a system of my own, which had nevertheless the sanction 
of other and experienced authorities, I regarded as mythical all 
traditional material having a predominantly religious character, 
as legendary such tales as related to human personages or 
people once actually existing, and as pure folklore those traditions 
associated with ritual or popular custom or superstition. This 
plan has been adopted in the present article, not only as con- 
venient for grouping the examples under examination but for 
purposes of general comparison and conclusion. 

In the sphere classified as Myth, the first tale to undergo 
examination was connected with the Chapel of St. Triduana, in 
_ the district of Restalrig, situated in the eastern part of the city, 
and lying between Edinburgh and Leith. Restalrig, formerly a 
little hamlet, is now hemmed in by unsightly factories, and is the 
rather chaotic environment of a new housing scheme, yet its 
ancient church and chapel still retain much of their original 
graciousness. The Chapel of St. Triduana was excavated from 
a mound in the graveyard about twenty years ago and tastefully 
restored. On its summit is to be seen an image of the saint, 
bearing her eyes ona thorn. Briefly, her story is as follows : 

The Breviary of Aberdeen tells us that the sainted virgin 
Triduana of Colosse arrived from Achaia, or Greece, in company 
with St. Regulus, the traditional founder of St. Andrews, at a date 
variously placed as early as the third and as late as the eighth 
century. The mission bore the relics of St. Andrew to Scotland, 
and to Triduana was entrusted the plantation of the Christian 
faith in Angus. But her soft Grecian beauty aroused the suscepti- 
bilities of the Pictish king, Nectan, and she was forced to flee to 
Athol, where his emissaries came up with her. Incredulous 
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that a monarch could rate her charms so highly, Triduana asked 
of the king’s messengers what the prince desired of her, and was 
informed with Celtic warmth that he had been smitten by ‘ the 
most excellent beauty of her eyes.’ ‘ What he seeketh he shall 
surely have,’ she exclaimed, and, instantly plucking forth the 
offending members, skewered them upon a thorn and handed them 
to the ambassadors. Later she retired to Restalrig, where she 
built a cell and pursued the life religious until her death. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the shrine and well of St. 
Triduana were famous for the cure of blindness, and to it came 
pilgrims from all parts of Scotland and the north of England. 
Sir David Lyndsay makes two allusions to it. Devotees thronged 
to St. Tredwall, he says, ‘ to mend their eine,’ and again he states 
in his curious inventory of saints in The Monarchie : 


Sanct Tredwall, als, thare may be sene 
Quhilk on ane prick hes baith hir ene. 


At Rescobie, her first place of sojourn in Scotland, each September 
brought round a St. Trodlin’s Fair. 

Authorities are divided as to the exact site of St. Triduana’s 
Well. Indeed, some confusion attaches to the subject. A well 
dedicated to St. Margaret, and covered by a structure closely 
resembling the groined roof of Triduana’s chapel, stood for many 
generations on a site now covered by the locomotive works of the 
London Midland and Scottish Railway Company at Restalrig. 
This well I do not believe to have been, as is frequently stated, 
that of St. Triduana, later known as St. Margaret’s. I incline to 
the belief that the building already alluded to and known as the 
chapel or chapter-house which stands in the graveyard of 
Restalrig Church sheltered the original well. This building was 
erected at the close of the fifteenth century, and was probably the 
second or third so raised over the miraculous well, to which came 
the stricken from all over broad Scotland. It is a notable fact 
that since the restoration of this chapel modern engineering skill 
has proved unequal to the task of stemming the water which 
flows into it from a subterranean stream, deeply covering its 
floor, to which a circular flight of steps leads down. Was not 
this, then, the ancient bath-house of the shrine of St. Trid, 
down whose steps groped blind pilgrims who were immersed in 
its waters in the hope that they would recover their sight ? 

St. Triduana, be it noted, does not figure in the Roman 
Calendar. Such wells as hers are by no means uncommon in 
Britain, and well-worship, or its remains, is still in vogue in the 
Celtic or semi-Celtic districts in our island. In the more Teutonic 
parts of England, although many wells are still known as ‘ holy,’ 
no trace of any reason for regarding them as such remains. But 
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a fully developed ritual is still in use by visitors to many wells in 
Wales. We know that in ancient Gaul those goddesses or 
nymphs who presided over wells frequently became ‘ saints’ on 
the introduction of Christianity, and that the teeming Gallic 
pantheon gave many a name to the Calendar of Rome. 

The name ‘ Triduana’ appears in a charter of the time of 
James IV., but to the people she was evidently St. Trid, or 
Tredwall. That she was a Celtic goddess who presided over a 
well famous for the cure of blindness and eye diseases is plain 
enough. She can readily be identified with St. Bridgit or St. 
Briid, the Celtic saint, who was anciently the goddess Brigantia 
and tutelary patroness of the tribe of the Brigantes. Her myth 
in one particular is identical with that of Triduana. ‘A brother 
of her brethren said to her: “ Idle is the fair eye in thy head not 
to be on a pillow near a husband.” “The Son of the Virgin 
knoweth,” replied Bridgit ; “‘ it is not lively for us if it bring harm 
upon us.”’ Bridgit then plucked out her eyes, as did the Saint 
of Restalrig, saying to her brother: ‘ Lo, here for thee is thy 
delightful eye.’ Bridgit, moreover, either as goddess or saint, 
was regarded as a healer of ocular diseases, a patroness of wells 
and a guardian against the evil eye, and from Briid to Trid is no 
great orthographical step. Tredwell, in Edinburgh, bears, 
indeed, a close analogy to Bridewell in London. 

Bridgit has been identified by Dr. Ernest Krause with the 
* Deae Suli Minervae,’ Sulivia or Sulina (Gaelic swil, ‘ eye of life ’), 
who was worshipped at Bath in Roman times, and seems to have 
had a continual fire burned before her image, as did Bridgit in her 
shrine at Kildare. The name Suwil, eye, probably means ‘ nucleus 
of life,’ but its alternative significance as ‘ eye’ almost certainly 
’ accounts for Bridgit’s fame as a healer of the sight, and therefore 
for Triduana’s equal celebrity in this regard. 

Equally mythological is the mysterious Brounger, whose name 
was once literally a thing to conjure with in Newhaven, Edin- 
burgh’s fishing suburb. But it is evident that the anonymous 
writer who was the first to make mention of him in his Tales and 
Traditions of Leith, published in 1865, was totally unaware of 
Brounger’s divinity. In the work alluded to Brounger is de- 
scribed as ‘ an old fisherman who at one time resided at Newhaven, 
and who, when unable to go to sea himself, used to ask a few 
oysters or fish from his neighbours on their return from fishing.’ 
If these were refused, ill luck was certain to follow, and Brounger’s 
demands came to be regarded in the light of an established claim. 
In course of time Brounger passed away, but his name remained as 
something which held a mysterious significance. For the New- 
haven fisherman of pre-trawling times, the expression ‘ Brounger’s 
in your head-sheets ’ was equivalent to the casting of a spell on 
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his vessel, only to be raised by making the boat describe a circle 
in the water three times. 

But we arrive at the true significance of Brounger when we 
discover that tradition averred him to be ‘ a flint, and the son of a 
flint.’ For the flint or meteorite is the symbol, all the world 
over, of the Thunder god, the emblem of the fecundating rain, 
and the talisman by the aid of which the winds can be loosed. In 
the island of Fladdahuan, in the Hebrides, there was formerly, 
according to Martin, who describes it in his Western Isles, a 
chapel containing a round, bluish stone, which was always kept 
in a moist condition. Windbound fishermen were in the habit of 
walking round the chapel sunwise, after which they poured water 
over the talisman, whereupon a breeze was sure to spring up. A 
similar stone was preserved in Arran. It was kept in the custody 
of a woman, and was wrapped in fine linen cloth, which, when 
unwound, loosed its magical potency to raise a wind. In the 
island of Inniskea, off the Irish coast, still another such stone 
was preserved, swathed in flannel, and openly adored by the 
inhabitants. It was supposed to send them wealth of wreckage 
and flotsam. 

Scores of gods in the world’s mythologies were represented by 
similar stones. Zeus was worshipped in such a form at Pergamos. 
The rain-charms of the Navaho Indians are round stones supposed 
to have fallen from heaven ; Tawiscara, an Indian deity, lets fall 
his blood from the sky in flint-flakes. Tohil, the god of the 
Quiche Indians of Central America, wears sandals of flint, which 
he clashes together to produce the thunder and lightning ; the 
hammer of Thor, the Thunder god, is a ‘ thunder-stone.’ In 
early times, when the first fishermen from the Baltic settled on the 
coast of Midlothian, they probably brought with them a symbol 
of this kind as a species of tribal fetish, the root of whose name 
seems to be descried in the old Gothic word brinnan, ‘ to burn.’ 
Hence Brounger, or ‘ Briinger,’ is ‘the burner,’ the wielder of 
lightnings, worshipped in his emblem of the flint, and placated by 
gifts from that sea harvest which he could grant to or withhold 
from his people. by sending favourable winds or unloosing the 
tempests. 

In my opinion Brounger is one and the same with Perunu, 
once the Thunder god of the fishermen of the island of Riigen, 
which lies off the Pomeranian coast. Its people were of Slavonic 
stock, and clear proof exists that the fishing races of the Baltic 
and Friesland had for many centuries a prolonged intercourse 
with the Firth of Forth. Indeed, Nennius alludes to the estuary 
as ‘ Mare Frenessicum,’ or ‘ the Frisian Sea.’ Doubtless settlers 
from all parts of the Teutonic-Slavonic seaboard of what is now 
North Germany arrived in the firth at separate times, and the 
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racial character of the maritime population of the Midlothian 
coast is still sharply distinct from that of the landward people, 
The Slavonic character of Brounger is apparent, too, from another 
name bestowed upon him, ‘ Johnny Boag,’ for Bég is the Slavonic 
term for ‘ god.’ If that name were mentioned in the hearing of a 
fisherman of the older generation when on his way to his boat, it 
was supposed to restrain him from putting to sea. That Brounger 
was certainly regarded as a supernatural being is further evident 
from an old folk-rhyme which describes a fisherman’s wedding at 
which he appears as an unbidden guest. His shadow looms at 
the window, and a cry at once arises that something must be done 
to placate him : ‘ 


Let ilka body gie’m a corse (copper-piece) 
And Jock may gie him twa, 

An’ the chiel will sune hae in his maut (drink) 
Syne he’ll forget it a’. 

And when he’s at the Land o’ Nod, 

To make the matter ticht, 

I'll score the loon abune the breath 

An’ syne we'll be a richt. 


To ‘score’ or cut a wizard ‘abune the breath ’—that is, 
above the mouth—was to place him temporarily out of action, 
so this rhyme demonstrates clearly enough that Brounger was 
regarded in later times by the folk of Newhaven as a sorcerer 
capable of dealing in ‘ magic and spells,’ a phase to which the god 
not uncommonly descends owing to the degeneration or confusion 
of his myth. 

Not far from Newhaven, near the citadel of Leith and on the 
site of the present docks, there formerly existed a great rock 
which was reported to be the haunt of a demon known locally as 
Shellycoat. The urchins of the port were wont to run round this 
stone three times, chanting the while : 


Shellycoat, Shellycoat, gang awa’ hame, 
I cry na’ yer mercy, I fear na yer name. 


Shellycoat is known as a water demon of the same class as the 
nix and the kelpie in Scottish regions so far apart as Forfarshire 
and the Borders. He is described as a gigantic monster of unde- 
finable proportions, of great swiftness and malignancy, delighting 
in deeds of blood and violence. He wore a garment composed of 
shells, the fearsome rattling of which appalled the stoutest heart. 
After he had accomplished any task of peculiar difficulty he was 
in the habit of depositing his coat under a rock, and without this 
supernatural raiment he was rendered entirely harmless. 

Local tradition avers that towards the end of the seventeenth 
century a certain ‘English Dick,’ the descendant of one of 
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Cromwell’s Ironsides, offered for a wager to brave the demon in 
his haunt at midnight. He was found later by his companions 
in the vicinity of the Shellycoat stone with both legs broken and 
otherwise seriously injured. He told them that when he sum- 
moned the fiend he heard a terrific rattling in the air, and that 
suddenly a gigantic figure loomed above him, seized him, and 
flew off in the direction of the island of Inchkeith, where he dashed 
his victim on the rocky ground several times. But as the sun 
rose, Shellycoat carried him back to Leith, and deposited him 
where he had first found him. 

Strangely enough, the only class of demons who bear any 
resemblance to Shellycoat is to be found in distant Japan. Like 
him, they are garbed in coats of shells, they fly through the air, 
and exhibit equal malignancy. They would seem to be marine 
deities or fiends, but to account for their presence in Scotland is 
not a little difficult, unless it be presumed that the centre of their 
distribution was anciently on the Siberian or Arctic coast, and 
that the tradition of them was brought to Scotland on the one 
hand by people of Finnish stock, who.are known to have settled 
in her estuaries, and on the other to Japan by related Mongolian 
or Ainu peoples. Allan Ramsay, speaking of a frightened lass, 
says that 

She fled, as frae a Shelly-coated cow, 


‘Cow ’ in Scots means ‘ bogle’ or ‘ demon,’ and has an etymolo- 
gical relationship with ‘ cow,’ signifying ‘ to bully ’ or ‘ to reduce 
to terrified obedience.’ 

A variant of the myth of Orpheus lingers about the historic 
High Street of Edinburgh. Robert Chambers in his Walks in 
Edinburgh alludes to the tradition that several subterranean 
passages existed between the Castle and other parts of the city. 
One of these, he states, was formerly thought to have emerged 
somewhere in Livingstone’s Yards, and to have been made use of 
during the investment of the Castle in 1745. The underground 
passage connected with the legend was said to run directly beneath 
the route of the Royal Mile, from the Castle to Holyrood Palace. 

The legend relates that ‘ once upon a time ’ a certain Highland 
piper resolved to explore the passage, and arranged a wager with 
some friends, by the terms of which he was to be suitably recom- 
pensed did he succeed in penetrating to Holyrood. To prove to 
those above that he was actually attempting the feat, he under- 
took to play upon his pipes all the way, by which means his 
subterranean march was closely followed by his companions in 
the High Street. But when they had traced the sound as far as 
the Tron Church it suddenly ceased, and the plucky piper was 
never more seen or heard of. 
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This tale would appear to have no foundation in fact. There 
is no proof whatsoever that a subterranean passage ever existed 
between the Castle and Holyrood. But the legend bears a close 
resemblance to others of a hoary antiquity which tell of the 
entrance of a daring musician into the Underworld. The hero 
who braves the terrors of Hades is usually a member of the 
musical fraternity, for music acts as a powerful spell against the 
anarchies of Pluto’s realm. Orpheus took especial care to carry 
his lyre with him when he visited the region of the dead, and we 
find that the twin heroes who explored Xibalba, the kingdom of 
the dead in Central American myth, were expert flautists. 
Possibly the Castle Hill, upon the slopes of which the High Street 
is built, was, like the Calton Hill and Arthur’s Seat, one of 
Edinburgh’s sacred eminences, and originally the burial-place of 
the dwellers upon the Castle rock. And we know that early 
places of sepulture were in many countries associated with the 
Underworld. When a boy, I was informed by an ancient 
relative that the piper was accompanied on his quest by a 
dog. The dog, both in Egypt and Mexico, is the invariable 
companion of the dead who enter Hades, their guide through the 
gloomy corridors of the Underworld. He was sacrificed in order 
that his astral counterpart might accompany the wandering 
human shade to its destination, and in Britain the numerous 
medizval effigies of dogs lying at the feet of mailed warriors 
speak of a similar native tradition which died hard so lately as 
Elizabethan times. The mythological pedigree of this tale is 
very clear indeed; but it seems better in the interests of the 
reader (having first reasoned from effect to cause) to reverse the 
usual method of Folklore for once and argue from known cause 
to effect. Starting, then, with such myths as those of Orpheus, 
Ishtar, and others, in which the object is to demonstrate how 
death may be vanquished and the dead restored, we find the plot 
turned to the uses of folklore, the hero entering upon a quest in 
the Underworld of Fairyland or the abode of a dishonoured 
goddess, rather than in the sad shades of Hades. Thus Ogier the 
Dane essays the Land of Faerie, and Tannhauser enters the Hill 
of Venus or Holda—the Hérselberg—as Thomas the Rhymer 
enters the Hill of Ercildoune. Is there a formula? Can we 
reduce the general circumstances to a least common denominator 
something like this ? 

An adventurous person, usually a musician or maker of poetry, 
ventures underground—(1) in myth to recover a beloved one from 
the clutches of death; (2) in folklore to gain the love of the 
Queen of Faerie, or some discredited goddess who takes her 
place. 

But we have not yet plumbed the depths of mythic degenera- 
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tion. From the allurements of Fairyland we descend still farther 
to the more dusty shadows of the underground passage. Very 
numerous are the local tales which tell of these. 

A rhymed curse in the Scots of the fifteenth century, written 
by Sir John Rowll, priest of Corstorphine, a village just within 
the city boundaries, throws much light upon the local surviving 
mythic figures of his time. In its lines this country parson, whose 
poultry-yard has been raided, casts anathemas upon the spoilers, 
and in doing so provides us with an interesting catalogue relating 
to the local demonology. 


~-ss 


. . . and Cerberus thair banis sall knaw 
For thair dispyt of the Kirkis law 
Gog and Magog and grym Garog 
The Devill of hell the theif Harog 
Sym Skynar and St Garnega 
Julius appostata 
Prince Pluto and quene Cokatrice 
Devetirius the devill that maid the dyce 
Cokadame and Semiamis 
Fyremouth and Tutivillus, 
And Browny als that can play kow 
Behind the claith wi mony mow 
All this about the beir salbe 
Singand ane dolorus dergie. 


In an effort to identify these personages we may pass over 
Cerberus and Gog Magog, who has by this date evidently resolved 
himself into two separate individuals. In Harog we probably see 
that ‘ Old Harry ’ who is so frequently apostrophised, perhaps a 
variant of the Norse god Odin. In Sym Skynar we may have 
Skrymir, the Norse giant in whose glove Thor found shelter from 
an earthquake, and who sadly fooled him and his companions. 
Skrymir was, of course, one of the Jétunn, or Norse Titans, and 
probably one of the powers of winter ; and he may have received 
the popular surname of ‘Sym’ in the same manner as we speak 
of ‘ Jack’ Frost. Julian the Apostate, Pluto and the Cokatrice 
are easily identified. Semiamis is, of course, Semiramis, and it 
was quite possible that the Babylonian goddess appealed to the 
popular imagination as a demon. 

St. Garnega is Girnigo, the only truly Caledonian figure of them 
all, the grim fiend who ‘ girned’ or grinned, and to whom a 
bygone generation of Scottish parents compared cross children 
in the phrase ‘ ye wee Girnigo.’ The passage is a striking com- 
mentary upon the variety of sources, pagan and ecclesiastical, 
native and foreign, from which the demonology of the Edinburgh 
of 450 years ago was made up. 

LEwIs SPENCE. 
(To be continued.) 
Vor. CII—No. 605 H 
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SUPERSTITIONS OF THE LAND 


Up and down the country under the placid exterior of agricul- 
. tural England there still lurks, firmly believed in, a mass of 
superstitions, traditions, and sayings which embody an unsus- 
pected and surprising amount of folklore—folklore that is, in 
part, the residuum that has filtered down to us of the worship of 
strange gods in a past of our people that has no record in history. 
As such one cannot nowadays, as one once did, dismiss these 
superstitions and tales as nonsensical and ignorant, for it is now 
realised that they are valuable matter for study for those who 
would attempt to read a blurred and misty past. Many of them 
have to do with good luck and ill luck, the reason for which it is 
often difficult to understand ; some are omens of life and death ; 
others are empirical rules of sowing and reaping and agriculture 
in general, which are the accumulated experience of endless cen- 
turies. Many, again, have reference to the ever-changing weather 
and to the influence of the moon; some have arisen round 
certain animals ; others are, no doubt, weird and twisted versions 
of religious rites practised when Odin and still stranger gods 
held sway in the land. And mixed with it all are remnants of 
the witchcraft of the Dark and Middle Ages. 

The record would be amazing, unbelievable, if one did not 
remember that even the sophisticated town dweller, the pro- 
duct of education and civilisation, still to-day hastens to ‘ touch 
wood ’” to avert a change of fortune when he speaks of any good 
luck. He is really propitiating unconsciously some nebulous 
unknown spirit who might revenge the boasting. 

For instance, everyone in the countryside knows that it is 
good luck to you for the year if the first lamb you see has its 
head towards you; if you have money in your pocket at the 
time, adds the Lincolnshire man, you are going to be specially 
favoured. Turn the money in your pocket to set a seal on the 
luck. But it is not good to see a solitary lamb : 


One for sorrow, two for mirth. 
Three a wedding, four a birth. 

Five for heaven, six for hell. 

Seven you’ll see the old de’il himself. 
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It is moreover very unwise for a farmer to count his lambs before 
a certain time ; if he does, they will be sure not to thrive. 

There are some curious and prevalent ideas with regard to 
meeting certain animals. If a hare crosses the road in front on 
starting a journey certain disappointment and possibly a bodily 
accident awaits the would-be traveller. The only way to escape 
mishap, if one must needs travel, is to go round by some other 
way than that originally intended. A hare louping down a 
village street is a sure harbinger of ill luck—some say, of a fire. 
‘T’ hare’s unlucky ; a never eat un,’ said a Hertfordshire hedge- 
cutter. The whole idea is founded on the old belief that witches 
assumed the guise of hares at will. The same superstition 
applies to a sow. No doubt a confused memory of the possessed 
Gadarene swine is responsible for the association of ideas. Why 
meeting a stoat should be equally unlucky is not easy to under- 
stand, but the superstition is deeply rooted. An old Hereford- 
shire farmer was one day taking his cattle to market, and had 
already gone some miles, when he met a stoat. He immediately 
stopped: ‘Turn ’em back. No luck to-day.’ And back they 
went! White horses, however, bring luck. If one is seen 
coming one should at once spit and wish, and the wish will come 
true (or a present be received, say the Lincolnshire folk). This 
rather unpleasant mode of procedure is well established, and the 
writer has often met with a touching faith in it among the poorer 
folk. Sometimes they cross their thumbs instead of spitting. 
It is also supposedly lucky to meet a flock of sheep on the high- 
way, though no motorist to-day has a good word for this assertion. 

A quaint bit of animal lore, which cropped up in the Man- 
chester Guardian as lately as the autumn of 1925, relates to a 
badger. The previous year a labourer in the Midlands, it was 
stated, was bitten by a badger. The wound festered and refused 
to heal, and twelve months later he was still unable to work. 
Asked if he were under a doctor, he said: ‘ Yes, I be doctorin’, 
but doctor will never cure her [the wound] till th’owd badger 
be dead.’ When it was suggested that possibly it might be 
already dead his retort was that obviously it was not dead, or 
the wound would have healed ! 

The Rev. J. C. Atkinson, who died in 1900, studied this 
subject carefully throughout his forty years’ charge of a remote 
Yorkshire parish and wrote up his observations. He testified 
to the number of strange beliefs that are still kept in the dales 
as a living faith, though they are held in the deepest reserve and 
reticence and not lightly revealed to strangers, and he further 
told of wonderful doings done in secret which followed as a 
result of these beliefs. Thus, if a cow ‘ picks her cauf ’—that 
is, calves prematurely—the other cows with her are apt to 

H2 
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do likewise ; so to avert this evil, he was told, it is necessary to 
dig a deep hole under the threshold of the cowhouse and bury 
the calf there on its back with its four legs sticking up vertically 
in the rigidity of death. When he asked a shrewd, hard-headed 
farmer if this custom were really still followed, the latter replied 
in all seriousness: ‘ Ay, there’s many as dis it yet; my own’d 
father did it. But it’s sae mony years syne, it must be about 
wore out by now, and I shall have to dee it again.’ In other 
parts of the country besides the Yorkshire dales are found traces 
of this rite of burying a cast calf under the threshold of a cow- 
byre. No doubt it is thought of vaguely to-day as a charm, 
but in origin it is a survival of pagan days when propitiatory 
offerings were made to earth spirits. In some districts a lamb 
dying at birth must be hung on a crab, rowan, or thorn tree 
(that is, on a berry-bearing tree) if similar ill luck is not to con- 
tinue in the lambing. Here, again, the underlying, but now 
lost, motive is to offer a sacrifice to appease the supposed anger 
of Odin. 

If cattle died unaccountably in the dales the stock on some 
farms was thought to be bewitched, and Mr. Atkinson gives a 
vivid account of a ceremony that was actually carried out in 
his own district in our own time. The heart of one of the dead 
animals was taken, and in it were stuck nine pins, nine needles 
and nine nails, all brand new. A fire was then made of bottree 
wood (i.¢., elder or bore tree wood)—rowan tree wood would have 
done equally well—so that it was burning brightly at ‘ holl time 
of the night,’ that is, at dead of night ; the windows were com- 
pletely darkened, every crevice was covered and the doors made 
very fast. Towards midnight the heart was laid on the bright 
‘ embers and a portion of the psalms was read— Let the sinner 
be consumed out of the earth and let the wicked be no more.’ 
As the heart blackened, declared one who was present, cries and 
moans, steps and a lumbering sound as of a heavy wheelbarrow 
were heard outside, while with a dull thud some great boneless 
body apparently fell against door and windows. The climax 
was reached when a prolonged wail, as from a soul in bitter 
agony, swept through the air. Then silence fell, the fire died, 
the heart jwas a cinder. But at any rate, however harrowed 
and awed the participants were, at least they had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that witchery was expelled from among them. 
And all this at the end of the enlightened and scientific nine- 
teenth century! Mr. Atkinson further records that he himself 
knew an old lady who before making her butter always solemnly 
expelled any possible witches from her churn by throwing alter- 
nately one pinch of salt into the fire and one into the churn 
nine times over. Another way of heading off witches, he found, 
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was to gather witch wood (rowan tree wood) and put bits of it 
over the cow-byre, the stables, and other places where stock is 
kept ; also over the houseplace, the heads of beds, and so forth. 
To be really efficacious it must be cut with due rite and cere- 
mony on St. Helen’s Day (August 18), with a household knife, 
from a tree the cutter had never seen or heard of before. This 
last-named restriction led to wanderings far afield, as naturally 
all the trees in the seeker’s own neighbourhood became familiar. 

In times of cattle plague recourse was had to ‘ need fires’ even 
up to quite recent days. A need fire was a virgin fire kindled by 
rubbing sharply together two pieces of very dry wood. Straw 
was then set alight and juniper thrown in. Through the dense 
smoke that resulted the stricken cattle were driven, and appar- 
ently, if old testimony is to be believed, the cure was often 
successful. If various other districts were affected, a portion of 
the need fire was carried round in haste and heaps of straw and 
juniper set alight on one farm after another. A correspondent 
to The Times (June 13, 1911), writing with reference to Corona- 
tion bonfires, relates that he himself had spoken with farmers 
in the North who had seen the need fires and watched cattle 
being driven through them. These need fires are in their essence 
sacrificial, and are the last relic of sun worship in Great Britain, 
yet as far back as A.D. 742 Pope Zachary at the Synodus Francica 
forbade sacrificial fires called ‘ Nedfri.’ But still the inherent 
paganism of man persists century after century, age after age, 
as a deep undercurrent, now and then asserting itself and break- 
ing through the but thin crust of civilisation that overlies it. 

The waxing and the waning of the moon naturally loom large 
in country lore. Never kill a pig when the moon is on the wane, 
or one ‘will sure have ill luck with the bacon!’ It is certain 
to shrink in the pot, and it is probable that it will not ‘ take the 
salt’ and hence be badly cured. Another agricultural authority 
emphasises the point: ‘Swine should be killed in or near the 
full of the moon, and the flesh will the better prove in boiling.’ 
Similarly, cider should not be made during the waning of the 
moon, or the apples will ‘shrump up’ and the cider turn sour. 
Foals got in the wane are supposed never to be really strong and 
healthy. Another rule that comes from the past is: ‘Shear 
sheep at the moon’s increase ; fell hard timber from the fall to 
the change ; fell pith, copse and fuel at the first quarter.’ Again, 


When the moon is at the full, 
Mushrooms you may freely pull. 
But when the moon is on the wane 
Wait ere you think to pull again. 


When it comes to planting seed the ‘ shoe seems to be on the other 
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foot.’ It is in the waning of the moon that this should be done. 
The advice comes from far back. 


Sowe peason and beane in the wane of the moon, 
Who soweth them sooner he soweth too soon. 
That they with the planet may rest and rise 
And flourish with bearing most plentiful-wise, 


said old Tusser in early Tudor days, re-echoed two centuries 
later in Tusser Redivivus, where the author remarks sagely that 
* Peas and beans sown during the increase do run more to cod,’ 
according to the common consent of countrymen, and ‘I must 
own,’ he adds, ‘I have experienced it,’; but, always cautious, 
he hedges a little: ‘I will not aver it so that it is not liable to 
exception.’ 

These references of events to the moon go back in their origin 
to the days of Nature worship, and their antiquity is shown by 
the fact that from very early days such practices have been 
declared heretical from the Christian point of view. The great 
St. Augustine himself strongly condemned those who planted 
trees and sowed corn according to the courses of the moon, for, 
said he, such subservience implies worship. But, as before 
noted, the eradicableness of paganism and the eternalness of 
the bitter fight between it and Christianity is shown in the secret 
persistence of these beliefs to-day. 

Then, again, the moon and the weather are connected in 
endless countryside sayings. For instance, a new moon lying on 
its back with the horns of the crescent pointing upwards implies 
a dry month. When the horns point downwards the moon is 
said to ‘hang dripping,’ and there will certainly be bad weather, 
while if the old moon is seen ‘ in the arms of the new’ (that is, 
in the first quarter, when the dark portion of the orb is faintly 
luminous through earth light) fine weather is foretold. There 
seems, however, some divergence of opinion on this last forecast, 
as Coleridge certainly says in Dejection : 


I see the old moon in her lap fortelling 
The coming on of rain and squally blast. 


There are many superstitions with reference to special days 
and seasons. The writer was recently assured by an educated 
woman, as an absolute and proved fact, that Good Friday eggs— 
that is, eggs laid on Good Friday—will keep good indefinitely 
without preservatives. On one occasion when the statement 
was challenged in her house the whole company walked solemnly 
to the larder, where some Good Friday eggs, marked and unpre- 
served, were being kept loose in a bowl on the top shelf. Some 
of these were broken, and they all certainly were good, although 
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it was then late in the autumn. The idea is that the Christmas 
pudding can be made with Good Friday eggs. A few years ago 
a contributor to Notes and Queries wrote an account of a test 
that he had made with eggs laid on this day, but the test was 
not very conclusive, or on a sufficiently large scale. Two out 
of his three Good Friday eggs were good (and found to be in- 
fertile eggs) and one was bad (not known whether fertile or 
infertile). This point as to fertility appears to be material in 
determining the keeping qualities of eggs in general. 

Cottagers further assert that a Good Friday loaf never goes 
mouldy; also that it is particularly advantageous to plant 
potatoes, peas and beans on that day, as doing so ensures good 
crops. Considering that we have not yet a fixed Easter, and 
therefore Good Friday is a variable quantity as regards season, 
the prevalence of the belief in it as a day for planting is somewhat 
remarkable. Again, 


A wet Good Friday or Easter Day, 
A good crop of grass but a bad one of hay, 


is a widespread idea expressed in various forms and rhymes. 
Here, too, with such a variable date, it is difficult to know on 
what foundation the saying rests. To wash one’s clothes on 
any Friday brings due evil upon the house; if done on Good 
Friday, a death will undoubtedly follow—which, incidentally, is a 
truism one cannot gainsay. 

Showers are to be desired on St. Peter’s Day (June 29), for 
unless the apples are ‘ christened ’ then there will be a poor crop. 
The trees, with their little new apples, should be blessed on 
St. James’ Day (July 29), the ceremony being to pour some 
cider on the trunk, tap it, and say a blessing. In the Sarum 
Manual there is a special religious rite for this: ‘ Benedictio 
Pomorum in Die Sancti Jacobi.’ If the sun shines through the 
apple trees on Christmas Day it is usually believed that there 
will be a good crop of fruit. It is interesting to note that it is 
thought unlucky for an apple tree to produce bloom twice in 
one year ; in fact, 


A bloom upon the apple tree when the apple is ripe 
Is the sure termination to somebody’s life. 


Again obviously true; but really the implication is that the 
“somebody ’ is the owner or a member of his family. 

August 1 is Lammas Day, and Richard Jefferies reports in 
Round about a Great Estate that it was considered that haymaking 
should be well over by that date. Any farmer who was later 
with his hay was known as a Latter Lammas man. Old folks 
say that once in seven years is a ‘ sloven’s year,’ when the sloven 
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scores by having such a splendid crop he does not know where 
to put it. 

There are some superstitions regarding certain useful plants, 
Parsley, for instance, is very capricious in its growth, and the 
Herefordshire people say it has ‘ to go to the owd un nine times 
afore it comes up.’ At the best of times it is believed to be an 
unlucky plant to deal with. ‘My man,’ said a cottage woman ; 
‘tell Mrs. J. he didn’t hold with planting parsley. She could do 
it herself if she’d a mind. She did, and she’ve been a cripple ever 
since.’ So often in rustic logic, Post hoc ergo propter hoc. 

Cutting bracken fern used to be thought to bring bad weather. 
When His Majesty Charles I. was visiting in the West Country 
his loyal subjects were asked to abstain from cutting fern at the 
time when he proposed to make a journey! The writer has 
been unable to verify whether this belief is still held in any part 
of Great Britain, but has been assured that it does linger in some 
parts. The year that the same monarch met his death the ash 
trees failed, as a whole, to produce any ‘ keys,’ and the popular 
belief has been that whenever they thus fail there will be a royal 
death. It is difficult to find what corroboration, if any, there 
is for this statement. 

Some country folk are superstitious with regard to anyone 
bringing into the house two or three primroses just before the 
chickens are hatched, as it means bad luck to them. In the 
Isle of Man there used to be—and may be still is—the same idea 
with regard to daffodils and goslings. The Manx name for 
daffodils is lus-ny-guiy, or ‘ goose-leek,’ which suggests some 
connexion between the two. 

As to numbers and money there are various curious beliefs 
‘and customs in farm circles. For instance, what woman who 
keeps hens successfully would dream of putting any other than 
thirteen eggs in a sitting. She knows, as all generations have 
known from very early days—does not Virgil allude to it and 
Shakespeare express a pious hope in it—that there is luck in odd 
numbers, and that though thirteen may possibly be an unlucky 
odd number for some things, it is he number, and the only number, 
for a sitting of eggs, and one may expect twelve good chicks from 
it. Then the ‘ turn-again’ or ‘ luck-penny’ (as it is known in 
Scotland, Northamptonshire, and Warwickshire), or ‘luck- 
brass’ (as the Yorkshireman prefers to call it), is a well-recog- 
nised thing that every wise seller returns ‘ for luck’ to the pur- 
chaser on completion of a bargain. In 1898 some Lincolnshire 
auctioneers certainly were still allowing it on a recognised scale, 
and others may yet be continuing the practice. Thus Is. was 
returned ‘ for luck’ on every head of cattle; ‘ penny-pig-luck ’ 
was the 6d. returned on the sale of a pig; the same was given 
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for a calf; while 2s. and 1s. was returned on the selling of a 
score of sheep or lambs respectively. The custom was known in 
Cheshire as ‘ tipping the cow’s horn with silver,’ and no farmer 
would expect luck in the future with his sales if he were so mean 
as to omit this little douceur, while undoubtedly buyers would go, 
other things being even, to where the ‘ luck-penny ’ was given. 

Note that it is an unlucky thing for an owner of an animal 
to be bidden a price for it if it be not for sale—the animal will 
die, or at any rate the chances are that it will not thrive; the 
only thing to do, apparently, is at once to accept the best offer. 
So, too, if one person covets another man’s beast—that is, in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, to ‘ heart-eat ’’ it—it brings bad luck 
to the beast, which seems hard, as the ill luck ought surely to rest 
on the covetous one. 

Then one comes across a number of quaint miscellaneous 
superstitions : 


She that pricks bread with fork or knife 
Will never be happy, maid or wife. 


say the Shropshire folk. (Of course, she ought to do it with a 
skewer.) The Devon version is : 


She who cuts dough with a knife 
Will ne’er be happy, maid, widow, or wife. 


Presumably, if she does the wrong thing in these simple domestic 
duties she will do it in other ways and not make a good housewife. 

A superstition it is hard to understand is the following. Ifa 
sick person about to die is lying on a feather bed which has a 
pigeon’s or dove’s feather in it (or indeed, in some versions, the 
feather of any wild bird), that person will have a ‘ hard death,’ 
or find it difficult to die until he or she is removed from the bed. 

Another bit of farm lore that surely cannot be rooted in 
any real experience is the one that is often heard, that if a 
horse be lamed by a nail, it will assist the horse’s recovery if 
the nail, when extracted, be kept clean and bright. Sometimes, 
however, the nail was thrust into a bit of bacon, and as it 
rusted so, it was thought, the wound would heal, which seems 
rather contradictory of the previous statement. Formerly no 
farmer would put a lighted lantern on the table for fear of harm 
to his cows ; it should be put under the table: ‘ The reason our 
cow calved too soon was because master put his lantern always 
on the table’ (Herefordshire). That hedgehogs sucked milk 
from cows as they lay in the meadows was a belief firmly held 
by the Elizabethans, but scouted of late years ; so it is interesting 
to find that as late as 1919, in Notes and Queries, name, date, and 
place are specifically given of a supposedly credible witness who 
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declared that he had himself seen this happening, and that his 
dog had then killed the hedgehog in question. 

In some parts of the country it is considered advantageous 
(‘ lucky ’) for a goat or a donkey to be put to run in the fields with 
the cattle. It is supposed to promote contentment and fertility. 
As a Lincolnshire farmer’s wife remarked : ‘ Yes, we keep a goat. 
They say it is healthy for cattle, and our beast generally do well.’ 
Sometimes, too, we find that it is considered that a flock of sheep 
should have one black one among them ‘for luck.’ On what 
basis can these ideas rest ? 

The first milk given by a cow after calving is specially rich, 
and is known as ‘ beastlings,’ or ‘ beslings.’ Presents of it should 
be sent to neighbours, and the vessels in which it is sent should 
not be washed. If this gift is omitted, the farmer’s wife will be 
‘unlucky ’ and the cow will go dry, say the fenland folk. There 
is a curious idea that pigs can ‘ see the wind,’ and that it is a sure 
sign of wind if the pigs toss up their bedding and carry bits of 
straw about on their snouts. A cow raising her tail stiffly aloft 
foretells a storm, according to old and still existing rural super- 
stition. In Gay’s first pastoral we read : 


We learnt to read the skies 
And know when Hail will fall or Winds arise. 
He taught us erst the Heifer’s tail to view 
When stuck aloft that showers would straight ensue. 


And an old rhyme of 1708 : 


A learned case I now propound, 
Pray give an answer as profound. 
*Tis why a Cow about half an hour 
Before there comes a hasty shower 
Does clap her tail against a hedge ? 


The case remains to-day and the question is unanswered ! 

To adventure into the large domain of bee lore is an excursion 
far beyond the province of a short paper like this ; one custom 
only must be referred to. When the head of a bee-keeping house- 
hold dies the bees must be told or they will leave at once. The 
wife or the new head must go up to the hive with cake and sugar 
and quietly tell them what has happened, and beg that, in spite of 
the sad event, they will remain in their present quarters. Pre- 
sumably they return the courtesy by remaining. In some parts 
it is deemed necessary to ‘ tell’ the cart-horses when their master 
dies, or they will fret in their ignorance. If they are ‘ told,’ it is 
believed they will accept the situation and work cheerfully for 
their new master. Horses and cattle were supposed to be very 
susceptible to witchcraft, and to this day we find a birch or a 
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rowan tree, or even a tall birch pole, set up by stables or cattle- 
sheds to keep the witches away. 

It is not possible here to discuss these superstitions and 
traditions of the land, or to trace their origin and their evolution 
into their present form. This is but a limited enumeration of 
certain ideas and customs which seem to have some life in them 
to-day or to have been active in recent years. It would be inte- 
resting to hear further of places where they, or others like them, 
are yet in common parlance. One wonders, too, if any of them 
are carried overseas with our people to find a new home in the 
distant lands of our Empire, or do they, like a rare plant, refuse 
to take root in a strange soil and die forthwith in an environment 
unwatered by the stream of antiquity ? 


G. CLARKE NUTTALL. 
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ISMAIL THE MAGNIFICENT 


‘But that’s what the Khedive Ismail wanted to do over fifty 
years ago.’ This was what one of my colleagues said to me when 
he heard that Egypt was now officially inquiring into the advisa- 
bility of granting penal jurisdiction to the Mixed Tribunals. One 
cannot tell whether anything will or will not come out of the 
present discussions. In the Valley of the Nile the unexpected 
almost invariably happens. I do not know what the present 
drift may be. If I did, I could hazard a guess as to what would 
be most likely not to occur. The very circumstance, however, 
that in 1927 the diplomatic world appears to be willing to 
re-examine with an open mind what it unceremoniously rejected 
in the late sixties when Ismail urged its adoption is such a tribute 
to the prescience of that ruler that I think it worth while to ask 
whether history has dealt fairly with him. I am free to say that 
I long since reached the conclusion that a calcium light and a 
magnifying glass have been placed upon his obvious shortcomings 
and a mantle of darkness thrown upon his compensatory virtues. 
The tentative proposition which now fills the atmosphere has 
brought the personality of the first Khedive so prominently to 
the fore that it may not be amiss to seek to get at the true facts. 

Viscount Milner, in England in Egypt, says that Ismail is as 
fine a type of the spendthrift as can well be found, whether in 
history or fiction. ‘ No equally reckless prodigal,’ continues the 
same writer, ‘ ever possessed equally unlimited control of equally 
vast resources.” Such sweeping assertions read well. They arrest 
attention. They draw a picture. But I have sat too long on the 
bench to believe in generalities. Specific facts, time and again, 
break down drag-net allegations. And so many extenuating 
circumstances often come into play to attenuate the force of a 
broad enunciation of principle that I am inclined to be sceptical 
whenever I read as positive a statement as the one that I have 
just quoted. I do not say that I disagree with the distinguished 
British statesman. All I mean to imply is that the world has 
heard too much of Ismail’s extravagance and too little of his 
creative genius. Until I delved into the facts myself I imagined 
that he had squandered money like a drunken sailor on shore 
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leave, and that instead of getting merely a headache for his 
dissipation he had been forced to abdicate. The reaction that I 
received from my reading of Cromer, de Freycinet, Benedetti, 
and other writers of various nationalities was that in ousting the 
founder of the Mixed Courts it was a case of good riddance of 
bad rubbish. But there are two sides to every case, It is often 
extremely difficult to get at the other man’s point of view. As 
an American I cannot be expected to understand the inner work- 
ings of the mind of an Oriental despot. There are nevertheless 
certain obvious facts which have fallen within my ken and which 
history does not seem to have accentuated with sufficient 
insistence. 

And first in this enumeration is the economic condition of 
Egypt which confronted Ismail when he came to the throne in 
January 1863. The genius of Muhammad Aly had made of cotton 
the outstanding crop of the country. The blockade of the States 
of the Southern Confederacy turned the Egyptian fleecy staple 
into a cloth of gold. The price of the raw product jumped forward 
by leaps and bounds. Quotations which were high when the 
Viceroy was inducted into office appeared to be ridiculously low 
before the summer equinox of the same year. The latter figures, 
which then seemed to be fabulous, were commonplace before 
January 1864. And so it was not only until Appomattox, but 
until well in 1866. The young sovereign, therefore, if one is 
willing to see things from his angle, found himself carried along 
on the tide of a rising market. He was initiated into the mysteries 
of government under abnormal surroundings. Had he inaugurated 
a policy of retrenchment he would have done something which, 
did I not fear to generalise, I would say that no democracy, 
autocracy or theocracy has ever attempted in a like environment. 
He lived up to practically all precedents in setting forth upon a 
policy of expansion. Pessimism, timidity, or even conservatism, 
would have been almost unheard of under the conditions then 
existing. I do not mean to infer that egregious blunders were not 
made, that extravagance was not indulged in, and that peculation 
did not take place. When great sums are handled, when the tide 
of prosperity is running high, when the spirit of adventure per- 
meates the air, economy is tabooed. When one plays for big 
stakes the crumbs that are carried away by parasites run into 
astonishing proportions. I am, therefore, not seeking to imply 
that the Khedive had any idea of husbanding his resources or 
that he had any notion of economy. All that I am endeavouring 
to show is that he acted like all other promoters of big enterprises. 
He capitalised the future. Had Kismet smiled upon him he 
would to-day have incense burned to his memory by those who 
now see only his feet of clay. 
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In drawing his indictment to prove that Ismail was a spend- 
thrift Lord Milner points out that when, with the close of the 
American Civil War, the fall in the price of cotton threatened to 
sweep away the foundations of Egypt’s sudden prosperity, the 
Viceroy conceived the notion of recouping the loss by the produc- 
tion of sugar on an enormous scale. A whole countryside was 
turned into a cane plantation. Twelve large factories were started 
and supplied with the most costly machinery, much of which was 
never used. The plan failed in the sense that it cost its backer 
an enormous amount. From another point of view it was a great 
success. England in Egypt was published in 1892. At that time 
sugar had already turned out to be a very valuable crop. This is 
still true. But what is more important is the fact that sugar 
refining is practically the only manufacturing industry which in 
that country is now conducted on a large scale. The net result of 
all of this is that the spirit of enterprise which was described as 
wasteful and unintelligent was really a step in the right direction. 
What this venture, which I consider statesmanlike in conception, 
cost the Treasury I do not know. It must have run into millions 
of pounds. But such losses do not properly fall within the category 
of the prodigalities of a spendthrift. 

And this experimental work had another advantage. It 
breached the time between the break in cotton prices and the 
prosperity caused by the opening of the Suez Canal. It probably 
prevented a panic. If it did, it served a useful purpose. This 
latter gigantic piece of work was not started under Ismail. Its 
conception goes back to the days of his predecessor. But it was 
under the rule of the creator of the khediviate that it was carried 
to success. This engineering triumph called the attention of the 
' whole world to Egypt. That circumstance, coupled with the 
fertility of its soil and the amount of money in circulation, drew 
to the land of the Pharaohs a great influx of visitors. They came 
in droves. Cairo was the Mecca of financiers and promoters of 
all descriptions. Many of them were straightforward men who 
saw an opportunity to earn a fortune out of the impetus given 
to values by the expected change in one of the great trade channels 
of the world. Others, and they were probably by far the more 
numerous, were consummate rascals whose wit was their main 
capital. Their object was to put through nefarious schemes. 
They had devious plans which they hoped to unload on somebody. 
It was a Florida land boom, changed from America to Africa and 
enacted over a half-century ago. 

One does not have to have a vivid imagination to visualise 
these adventurers appealing to Ismail’s pride and getting him 
to put up money first on this bubble and then on that. Such 
adepts in the art of extracting cash have a specious kind of 
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eloquence which is invariably convincing if one has enough 
vanity to have confidence in one’s own judgment. The Khedive 
was too much of an Oriental to be modest. He, therefore, was 
just the kind of man who was temperamentally so constituted 
that he would swallow any bait that was put before him. But 
the point that I am endeavouring to make is that he lived in an 
environment which was surcharged with speculation. Circum- 
stances thrust him into the midst of a maelstrom of financial 
juggling. During the Florida inflation every ‘ Bell Hop’ in every 
hotel in the Everglade State was said to be a real estate broker. 
No one down there is believed to have resisted the contagion. 
They saw people streaming into their peninsula in endless 
numbers. They did not think that they were spendthrifts when 
they bought land and pyramided on their holdings. They 
became intoxicated by the news of ascending values and they 
thought that New York prices were beneath the contempt of 
Florida. It was this spirit that caught Ismail in its wake. He 
played the game as a gentleman. The cards were stacked on 
him. But he paid his losses. It was not fast women and slow 
horses that built up his deficit, as I once had imagined. It was 
the fact that he was ‘long’ on Florida script when the Miami 
storm swept across the Caribbean Sea. It was not the profligate, 
nor even the prodigal, who was submerged, but the man who was 
fifty years ahead of his epoch. The pioneer paid the price that 
has often been the lot of the pathfinder. 

When international financiers compelled this Florida real 
estate operator to pay dollar for dollar for every acre of Everglade 
marsh that had been foisted upon him at Fifth Avenue rates, his 
total expenditure, according to Lord Cromer, amounted to 
E.g1,000,000/., or to approximately 455,000,000 dollars. ‘ Roughly 
speaking,’ says the great British Pro-Consul in his Modern Egyt, 
‘it may be said that Ismail Pasha added on an average about 
E.7,000,000/. a year for thirteen years to the debt of Egypt. 
For all practical purposes it may be said that the whole of the 
borrowed money except E.16,000,000/. spent on the Suez Canal 
was squandered.’ This is an unambiguous statement. Its 
meaning is clear. It asserts that outside of the relatively small 
amount put into the international waterway the balance of 
E.75,000,0001. went up in smoke. It is my opinion that the 
inference which flows from these figures is misleading. I do not 
assume the responsibility of saying that they are inaccurate. All 
I venture to assert is that the man in the street would be apt to 
draw an incorrect deduction from such data. 

In the first place the Egyptian ruler never saw the colour of a 
very considerable proportion of these E.75,000,000/. which he is 
said to have squandered. He was a victim of usurers of almost 
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unparalleled rapacity. I eschew sweeping statements. I there- 
fore speak with this measure of restraint. And then he got into 
the clutches of international concessions hunters who were born 
with itching palms and reared in the school of Ananias. He was 
fleeced by them in a way which reads more like fiction than like 
fact. To make matters worse, these financial vampires and these 
franchise pariahs were able to pull diplomatic wires and to force 
their quarry to pay almost any kind of account that their book- 
keepers could make plausible. 

Before I begin to quote chapter and verse from Lord Milner’s 
book to prove what I have just written I shall get back to the 
E.16,000,000/. which were spent on the Suez Canal. The Egyptian 
Government never intended at the outset to advance so con- 
siderable a sum. Its Treasury could not afford such a load. It 
did not have the revenues to justify so ambitious an enterprise. 
But Europe simply would not advance all the necessary cash. 
The persuasive eloquence of Ferdinand de Lesseps painted matters 
in so roseate a hue that the Viceroy kept on putting his hand into 
his pocket. When it is recalled that these payments were not 
interest-bearing and that Egypt was probably compelled to 
borrow the money to make them, it is clear that as a banking 
proposition this meritorious engineering enterprise was pregnant 
with disagreeable possibilities. But other unforeseen matters 
added an additional burden to the Viceregal exchequer. When 
Ismail came to the throne the American Civil War was, as I have 
already said, a world event of the first moment. It riveted 
international consideration upon the slavery question. This 
circumstance called the attention of Europe to the fact that the 
Suez Canal was being dug by slave or corvée labour. Certain 
- interests were against the construction of this waterway. They 
therefore had their purse appeal to their conscience. The upshot 
of it all was that the Sultan of Turkey issued instructions that 
the corvée could no longer be used to dig the ditch. Nevertheless 
under the contract between Egypt and the Canal Company the 
former had bound itself to furnish the necessary labour. To make 
a long story short, the outcome was that the resulting conflict 
was submitted to the arbitrament of Napoleon III. He held that 
the corvée must stop, but that Ismail had to pay the resulting 
damages. These the Emperor assessed at E.3,350,000/. 

But I must get back to my Shylocks and to my public utility 
magnates. And here I am not going to trust my pen. I shall 
allow the author last cited to speak for me. Here is what he 
writes : 

Ismail’s first loan—and it was of moderate proportions—was brought 
out by a house of high credit and reputation, and its terms, though stiff, 
were very far from being exorbitant. As his demands increased, he had 
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recourse to agents of a more speculative character. The sums actually 
received for every 100/. of nominal capital rapidly diminished. Of the 
great 32,000,000/. loan of 1873 only 20,700,000/. reached the Egyptian 
Treasury. But these transactions, though extravagant, were not dishonest 
or hopelessly insane. The same cannot be said of the multitude of short 
loans which, renewed at ever-increasing rates and swollen at each renewal 
by arrears of interest, resulted in the accumulation of an enormous floating 
debt, the total of which was triple or quadruple the amount of the original 
advances. 


I feel that this somewhat lengthy quotation draws a picture 
of that bacchanalia of usury that went on in Egypt during those 
fateful years. At the risk of being looked upon as a plagiarist, 
I preferred another to point out what a harvest somebody 
must have reaped when European gunboats compelled this 
Florida land speculator to pay real dollars for dollars that he 
never saw. But if it is thus clear that a great proportion of the 
deficit of E.75,000,000/. never touched the fingers of the man 
who is said to have squandered it, I have not yet dealt with those 
expert extortionists known as franchise manipulators. What 
they, with diplomatic support, got out of this formidable shortage 
can be gauged by allowing Lord Milner to sketch another scene. 

The drawing shows that the great object of securing a con- 
cession in those times was not to carry on a useful enterprise, 
but to invent some excuse for throwing it up and then to come 
down on the Government for compensation. Moreover, almost- 
any loss which befell a foreigner, even if due entirely to accident 
or to his own fault, was made the occasion for demanding an 
indemnity. If his property was stolen, the State was to blame 
for not keeping sufficient police. If his boat ran ashore in the 
Nile, the Treasury was responsible for not dredging the river. 
‘ Please shut that window,’ Ismail Pasha is related to have said 
to one of his attendants during an interview with some European 
concessionaire, ‘for if this gentleman catches cold it will cost 
me 10,000/.’ And this was hardly an exaggeration When the 
Mixed Tribunals came into existence there were some 40,000,000/. 
of foreign claims outstanding against the Government. What 
the real amount of injury which they represented was may be 
judged from the fact that in one case where 1,200,000/. had been 
demanded the Mixed Courts awarded 1000/. How much of the 
sum claimed would have been extorted through Consular pressure 
if these Tribunals had not put a stop to these raids in 1876 is a 
matter of conjecture. Nor does one know how much foreign 
diplomatic thumb-screws extorted before this international 
institution put a stop to blackmail supported by gunboats. 

But notwithstanding all of this saturnalia of wild-cat financing, 
the incorrigible borrower found time to do things of real con- 
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structive value. He began by emancipating Egypt from Turkish 
control. His grandfather Muhammad Aly had, it is true, reduced 
this vassalage to a gossamer thread. But Abbas and Muhammad 
Said had allowed the Sublime Porte to reassert its suzerainty. 
In 1863, when Ismail assumed the sceptre, Constantinople was 
not only entitled to one-fourth of all of the gross revenues of 
Egypt, but exercised an effective control over its administrative 
life. Cairo was merely a provincial capital. Almost every 
question of major importance had to be referred to Stamboul. 
Such shackles fretted the new ruler. He considered that they 
impaired his dignity and that they hampered his freedom of 
action as Viceroy. He therefore began by working to substitute 
for this 25 per cent. contribution a fixed annual tribute. To 
accomplish this he had to do two things. He was compelled to 
begin by offering to the Sultan a guaranteed amount which was 
well in excess of that produced by the old arrangement. This 
difference had to be sufficient to excite the Khalif’s cupidity. 
And then the modification had to be made interesting to that 
sovereign’s entourage. Eunuchs were bribed to get the girls of 
the harem to push the game along. Then the favourites let it be 
known that they each required a diamond necklace. Grand 
viziers had their own ideas of baksheesh, and court chamberlains 
exacted their tribute. Before everybody got his, her, and its 
share the Viceroy’s emissary had an expense account which, 
outside of suppers, yachting parties and contributions to Muham- 
madan charities, donations to the Greek Patriarch to conciliate 
Phanariot influences, and to the Jewish synagogue to get adequate 
financial advice, probably covered mysterious items which may 
have run into fancy figures. 

_ The Turk is a born negotiator. He discerned what Ismail 
wanted and gave him autonomy. But he doled it out on the 
instalment plan. The first firman was dated May 27, 1866. It 
did away with the Ottoman 25 per cent. interest on all taxes. 
It substituted for it an annual payment of 750,000/. It abrogated 
the Muhammadan law of succession. This it replaced by the 
principle of primogeniture. This latter change was one of senti- 
mental importance. When considerations of that character 
enter into play money has no value. One may be sure that that 
seraglio coterie knew this and that it capitalised its knowledge 
of human psychology. But Egypt to-day benefits by this law 
of succession. Many of the assassinations that mark Ottoman 
history came from adherence to the old Islamic rule of having the 
Khalifate pass to the eldest surviving descendant of the founder 
of the dynasty. Sultans have often killed their brothers to 
facilitate the succession of their sons. Cairo to-day profits from 
Ismail’s initiative—and from the money disbursed by him. 
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Other firmans issued in 1867, 1869, 1872, 1873, etc., completed 
the administrative emancipation of the Nile Valley. The one 
obtained in 1867 changed the title of Viceroy to that of Khedive. 
Poets may ask, ‘ What’s in a name?’ In the Orient there is a 
tremendous lot in it. The Constantinople brokers of Sultanic 
favour were aware of this. They may have argued that if an 
American father were prepared in those days to pay so many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to make his daughter a countess, 
the Egyptian ruler should disgorge a like figure, converted into 
pounds, to become a Khedive. I have no way of telling what this 
honour cost, but that it was a gold mine to many a man living 
near the Golden Horn one may rest assured. And the French 
say that ‘l’appétit vient en mangeant.’ Those sycophants, who 
had the Sultan’s ear, made the most of this maxim. They knew 
that their suitor had plenty of ready cash and that all that they 
had to do to be able to live in affluence was to grant him piecemeal 
what he sought. Henry Ford says that the instalment plan mania 
is sapping the vitality of America. In the seventies it enriched 
many Turks. 

The scandal created by the diplomatic extortions to which 
the Khedive was subjected in time became so barefaced that 
Christendom in 1875 consented to yield to his request and agreed 
to the creation of the Mixed Courts. What the Stamboul leeches 
insisted upon as their price for authorising this reform is not a 
matter of record. It must have been a goodly sum, as they knew 
that the Egyptian wished to bring these Tribunals into being in 
order to put an end to Consular predatory razziaz. The oppor- 
tunity thus presented to them must have made their mouths 
water. 

One who does not know Egypt cannot grasp what these Mixed 
Tribunals have meant to this country. They constitute, in the 
words of Sir Maurice Amos, the former Judicial Adviser to the 
Egyptian Government, the greatest international body in the 
world with the single exception of the Roman Catholic Church. 
They were conceived in the fertile brain of Nubar Pasha, the 
Armenian Minister of Justice, whose talents won the confidence 
of Ismail. But it was the latter’s broadmindedness which caused 
him to place his trust in a Christian and his warm espousal that 
made the reform possible. These Courts to-day have practically 
nothing but civil jurisdiction. The Khedive wanted to extend 
their competence to all penal matters affecting foreigners. Europe 
turned down his proposal in so far as it bore upon this latter 
domain. To-day, as I have already said, the Powers are prepared 
to listen to the plea which they unceremoniously rejected in 1875. 

The judges of the Mixed Tribunals wear, as a part of their 


official uniform, a plaque which bears an inscription proclaiming 
12 
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that ‘ Justice is the foundation of society.’ This motto, chosen 
by the Khedive, tersely expresses the underlying secret of the 
present prosperity of Egypt. Without these Courts as a back- 
ground British rule would have met with almost insuperable 
obstacles in accomplishing those magnificent results which stand 
as a monument to Anglo-Saxon honesty, executive efficiency, and 
genius for colonial administration. But as it was Ismail who 
created this institution, he is entitled to his share in the glory 
which England’s accomplishment has brought into bold relief. 
And there was another international instrumentality which came 
into being before British troops landed at Alexandria. It was 
that Mixed Commission known as the Caisse de la Dette, whereon, 
until recently, England, France, Russia, Germany, Austria, and 
Italy had representatives. The war reduced this board to an 
Englishman, a Frenchman, and an Italian. At times it has 
interfered with the financial policy defined for Egypt by London, 
but its dominant note has been beneficent. To-day, with the 
budget of the country in admirable shape, largely as a result of 
Lord Cromer’s overshadowing brain, one is inclined to forget the 
man who in 1876 issued the decree that established the Caisse. 
And one is apt to overlook the fact that that innovation played 
no small part in starting the movement for the stabilisation of 
Egyptian finance. 

But not satisfied with having emancipated Egypt from Turkey 
and with having paid millions to achieve this admirable measure, 
the Khedive unearthed funds with which to extend the railroad 
system of his dominions, improve irrigation, give to Cairo its 
present aspect as a modern city, found the existing Cairo Museum 
of. Egyptology and the Cairo Royal Library, build roads, foster 
art, and encourage education. It took money to do all this. 
When one recalls that his sugar planting and refining experiments 
must have cost millions of pounds, when one remembers that 
usurers bled him unmercifully, when one bears in mind that to 
get Constantinople to grant Egypt autonomy he had to pay out 
more than lavishly, and when one does not forget how foreign 
diplomatists taught concessionaires of franchises that a cold in 
their head might be worth 10,000/., one wonders where Ismail the 
Magnificent got the cash to squander on the useful things about 
which I shall now say a word. 

I shall not mention anything about the railway mileage that 
was laid. I am told that the material furnished and the con- 
struction work were worthless. I accordingly scrap that outlay. 
I know nothing about irrigation. I therefore cannot speak with 
assurance about that subject. I am willing to charge up that 
expenditure to almost any account except that of profligacy. 
But I have seen with my own eyes the Cairo Museum of 
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Egyptology. The present structure is not the one built during 
the reign of the ruler who founded the Courts out of which I 
get my bread and butter—and very little cake. But he was the 
friend of Mariette and a Macenas of archeology. In fact, I 
understand that he founded the Service des Antiquités, the agency 
which still looks after all matters connected with antiquities. As 
to the Royal Library, I may say that its every brick and the 
nucleus of the present collection bear the impress of the Khedive’s 
personality. And when I spoke of roads I had in mind that 
highway that runs from Cairo to the Pyramids. He built others, 
but it is that one with which I am best acquainted. It is not 
very long, but it is one of the most interesting stretches in the 
world. From August to the end of November it runs through a 
submerged area. And when our autumn leaves at home are 
aglow with colour these waters flow away, the Egyptian sun 
dries the soil, and almost overnight the broad expanse seems to 
turn into a carpet of green. To build this avenue required the 
construction of a broad embankment. The work was carried out 
in order to enable Empress Eugénie to drive to the Pyramids. 
It was executed with bewildering rapidity. Before that time one 
could not pay one’s respects to the Sphinx without riding on 
donkey back or on camel back—unless one could borrow an Arab 
steed. When Ismail heard that the Empress was not fond of 
equestrian sports he said: ‘ I must build a road so that she may 
ride to the Pyramids.’ How he got it through in time for her 
visit is a marvel. 

I owe him a life-long grudge for the support which he gave 
to art. When I was a child I was, on one occasion, deprived of 
my regular number of hours of sleep in order that I might be sent 
to the New Orleans French Opera-house to have my ear attuned 
to the melody of Verdi’s Aida. I did not then know that the 
sovereign of whom I am now speaking was the illustrious patron 
who had induced the Italian to compose the score that played 
havoc with my rest. But when I came out here I learned that he 
built the present Cairo Royal Opera-house because he wanted his 
capital to keep pace with Paris. Somebody suggested that the 
proper inauguration of so magnificent a building required that an 
opera should be written especially for it. It therefore came about 
that when carpenters hammered away at their nails and masons 
laid on their mortar Verdi struck octavos and poured tempo into 
his famous march. It was the Khedive who inspired the libretto. 
He was paying the piper. He did not call the tune, but he 
provided the theme. He had, so runs the gossip, a chocolate- 
coloured damsel of whom he was very fond. He desired to have 
her charms and her pigment immortalised. His instructions to 
the virtuoso were in French. They said in part: ‘ You have 
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carte blanche as to the music, but the heroine must be wne esclave 
notre.’ 

I have said that Ismail gave to Cairo its present aspect as a 
modern city. I mean just what I have written. Most Americans 
have heard of Baron Haussmann. He was the great civic improve- 
ment expert whose brain was utilised by Napoleon III. to convert 
Paris into the most beautiful capital in the world. The Egyptian 
sought to emulate the example thus given. He veritably 
haussmanised Cairo. He pierced those wide streets, those open 
spaces, those arteries leading here, there and everywhere, which 
give to the metropolis of Egypt that enticing something which 
carries one from the Pyramids of pre-Pharaonic days through 
the medieval world right down to the twentieth century. And 
he dotted the land with palaces. Lord Milner says that they 
were ‘ structurally as rotten as they are zsthetically abominable.’ 
They represented the taste of the mid-Victorian age, specially 
adapted to Oriental palates. They were artistically impossible 
because the architects of that period had a vitiated sense of the 
beautiful. As to their structural deficiencies, all I can say is that 
those which have been kept in repair are still in use. The others 
have fallen into ruin. 

A word upon education is a fitting ending to this enumeration. 
I shall not cite statistics. All I shall say is that the Khedive 
encouraged the American Mission and the Roman Catholic 
teaching orders to extend their field of endeavour. He saw to it 
that the Government primary and secondary schools and those of 
medicine, law, and polytechnics received ample funds. He 
brought the percentage of illiteracy in Egypt to practically the 
-same level as that which exists to-day. This does not mean a 
great deal. The very fact, however, that 1927 can show figures 
that are for all intents and purposes no better than those of 1867 
emphasises what was accomplished at the earlier period. 

All of this does not connote that if I were a member of the 
College of Cardinals I would vote to canonise Ismail. I see no 
halo surrounding his ¢tarbouch. What I do detect are the faint 
outlines of a martyr’s crown which inordinate criticism is forcing 
into the picture. The man did not have the capital to carry 
through the big enterprises which his ambition begot. He 
scattered his efforts. He was more interested in sowing than in 
harvesting. I have already referred to him as a Florida real 
estate plunger. I can also visualise him as a merchant who 
overreached himself. He sought, because everything that he 
touched had turned into gold when he did business on a small 
scale in a provincial city, to move to the metropolis and to 
bewilder the great marts of the world with a department store 
more luxurious and more diversified than anything that it had 
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ever seen. He had ideas, vision and foresight. But over- 
expansion killed him. Bankruptcy Was inevitable. A sense of 
proportion is as necessary in business as it isin art. This he did 
not have. A receivership was unavoidable. Those rapacious 
creditors who charged him usurious rates of interest and those 
gentlemen who specialised in spurious concessions which 
diplomatists converted into gold helped to bring about con- 
ditions that pushed him to the wall. But, be the cause of his 
financial embarrassment what it may, the fact is that he got 
himself into such a plight that he had to go. It was the concert 
of Europe, not a single violin, that lulled him to sleep. He 
abdicated in June 1879. His son, Prince Tewfik, succeeded him. 
The British occupation began in 1882. It has administered the 
assets of the under-capitalised wizard with such mastery that 
to-day there is a surplus in the Treasury and Egypt is now rolling 
in wealth. It is probably at present the most prosperous country 
on the face of the globe. Honesty and prudence have brought 
to fruition the seed that Ismail planted. It took the instinct of 
the speculator to launch those stupendous enterprises. It required 
the dispassionate judgment and the unlimited resources of the 
trustee in bankruptcy chosen by Kismet to accomplish the results 
which are now a tribute both to Ismail and to England. 


PIERRE CRABITES. 
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SOME SNARES OF STORY-TELLING 


Tuts article is to deal, not with novels and their plots—a 
profoundly interesting theme, too complex, however, for brevity— 
but with the place nowadays occupied by the mere hearing and 
retailing of stories and their effect on our lives, especially of stories 
which are either funny or exciting. For of such it may be said 
that they are in greater demand among quasi-civilised people, 
like ourselves, than ever since man has tenanted the surface of 
this planet. 

Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that the taste for stories 
is a recent phenomenon or peculiar to any people. Think of the 
spell of Homer, or the popularity of Iamblichus, a much later 
Greek writer, one of whose tales recounts how the hero fell in 
love with the ghost of a goat : so at least a learned friend assures 
me. It is clear that those acute thinkers and peerless artists 
the ancient Greeks were fond of stories. An immense proportion 
of the artistic output of many nations has had for its purpose 
and inspiration simply the supplying of illustrations to stories, 
which for one reason or another have captivated the imagination 
of many generations. 

I cannot here, or indeed anywhere, enter on an inquiry into 
the reason of the spell which stories exercise upon us all, for 
what we mean by fascination or spell is that we feel a powerful 
attraction which we cannot analyse. To analyse it successfully 
would be to destroy it, and one’s imagination reels at the thought 
of what the present generation of young men and women would 
do if they lost the love of stories. During the war there was to 
be bought for 2d. a little pamphlet by an Army chaplain who 
found himself, on first contact with our soldiers, confronted with 
a novel problem. Apparently there was nothing in their minds 
whatever. How, then, was he to teach them or help them or 
even to associate with them? But he had a robust faith in the 
existence of the thing we call a mind in everybody ; and mind 
means interest in something. So he set himself to discover what 
the young men were interested in, and after several days of 
sympathetic investigation his quest was rewarded. He learnt 
that they all loved two things—music and stories about people. 
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I think the exact statement was ‘ interested in people’; but we 
cannot be wrong in taking that to mean stories about people. 

Now it is worth observing, as one reason for the popularity of 
stories, that people may roughly be divided into two large groups 
—those who try to think and those who succeed in not thinking. 
But among the second group are those whom Lord Balfour notes 
as deep thinkers who like to have their thinking done for them. 
Some of course so shudder at the challenge of a new idea that 
they repel even those that come to them second-hand. But the 
mass of us like to be tickled with something that may be called a 
new idea provided that it makes no demand on us for putting 
two and two together and forming an inference or a generalisation. 
Seeley used to say that a generalisation uttered in a drawing- 
room exerts a terrifying effect. 

A good story, then, caters for all groups. It makes the very 
minimum of demand upon the intelligence, but it also stealthily 
invites thought. It goes as far as it is possible in planting the 
germ of an idea without demanding effort and leaves the reader 
or the audience fancying that they have learnt something ; that 
their minds are richer than they were before—in short, that they 
are a little higher in the scale of humanity than they were. 

This I hold to be a fairly true, though very slight, explanation 
of our love of stories. It may be illustrated by a curious personal 
experience dating from fifty years ago. 

A delightful form of social converse among the undergraduates 
at Trinity, Cambridge, was the gathering of a small knot of 
friends for coffee and tobacco after ‘hall’ from eight p.m. to 
nine. Of course everything depended on the individuals being 
congenial to each other. This, on one occasion, the host secured 
by inviting five fine athletic ‘ muscular Christians ’ and very fair 
scholars, but men averse from abstract thinking. The company 
had just got to work as happy as could be, when an appalling 
thing happened. A full-blown self-invited philosopher entered 
the room—a man who cared for nothing but generalisations, 
metaphysics and the like, who was moreover strongly inclined to 
scorn all ‘ philistines ’ and was not chary of putting his thoughts 
into words! Could any bomb-shell have been so terrific? The 
host in desperation took the unusual course of fishing out a bottle 
of port, remembering possibly 


Bacche, soles Phebo fertilis esse tuo, 


and knowing that if Apollo would not save him, as effectively as 
he once saved Horace, they were all together in for an hour of 
sheer abortiveness and dismay. Apollo, however, played up. 
Not long before, the late Mary Drew, a woman of acute social 
insight, had uttered the remark that if you were ever stranded 
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for want of a common topic in company of strangers, or fellow 
guests anywhere or anywhen, there are two subjects which 
never fail— sea-sickness ’ and ‘ teeth.’ Primed with this double- 
barrelled weapon, he broke the icy silence with a brief but arresting 
account of a recent experience in a dentist’s operating chamber, 
The effect was magical. Each athlete in turn contributed 
a short and vivid narrative. In between, the philosopher, 
puffing a large cigar, supplied acute and rather interesting com- 
ments, though much of what he said waked no response in their 
minds, but they were too much in awe of him to interrupt. So 
the dread hour passed, enjoyable from start to finish, and no one 
but the host detected how near the edge of the abyss they had 
been. But it must be noted: the host took very good care that 
the company should not wander for one minute from the sugges- 
tive but safe topic of molars, laughing-gas, cavities, fillings and 
microbes ; all handled anecdotally. 

So we pass from the subject of great traditional stories such 
as the Odyssey of Homer, the tale of Joseph and others in Scrip- 
ture, the Sagas, etc., and even from folklore proper, legends, 
ballads, poetry and so forth, to something less dignified and 
almost trivial in comparison, the telling of stories in ordinary 
conversation. Some very interesting questions present them- 
selves. 

Is it not a fact that anecdote-mongers are nearly always men— 
generally of late middle life—but never women? Clutton-Brock 
remarked that women, though they talk more than men, believe 
far less in talk than men do. I should agree. But is it not 
strange, then, that women’s talk, though it excels in copiousness, 
should exclude stories? The reason would perhaps be that 
women’s interests are so predominantly personal that their talk 
is sure to be about such topics as So-and-So’s disposition, demea- 
nour, kindness or unkindness, dress, and so on. But there are 
countless stories that turn on these very subjects and illuminate 
them delightfully. Moreover, women appear to enjoy hearing 
stories as much as men, but they are certainly far less inclined to 
retail them. 

It may be tentatively suggested that women instinctively, 
when things become critical, step into the breach and save society 
from perils which have come in like a flood, especially when those 
perils have been provoked by the follies or heedlessness of the 
other sex. So Ruskin taught in Sesame and Lilies. Now one 
of those perils—not the greatest, but not a trifling one—is that 
men who have strong memories for stories generally tell too 

many, and with the best intentions become a nuisance. Instead 
of being a delight and an illumination their flow of anecdotes is a 
“weariness of the flesh ’—a stopper on rational conversation, a 
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subtle cruelty, especially when the unfortunate hearers are 
cabined and cribbed by material obstacles and are hopeless of 
escape, as in a railway carriage when there is no corridor, or 
when two or three are together on a walking tour. Supposing, 
then, that the flood of anecdotes, new and old, were suddenly 
increased by women adding to the volume, would life on this 
planet be any longer tolerable ? Hitherto they have refrained— 
no doubt in the exercise of the virtue of compassion with which 
Nature has endowed them more richly than men. But a sinister 
indication may be noted in the increasing number of short stories 
put out by countless journals, many of which, perhaps most, are 
written by women. Is it possible that the pest I have fore- 
shadowed is already upon us? I think not. The difference 
between oral and written anecdotes is vitally important. Often 
to the oral you must listen, or must pretend to, which is nearly as 
bad; but a written story you need not read. 

In passing, there should be recorded, lest it fade into oblivion, 
a suggestion made by the late Lady Louisa Egerton as to the 
crucial difficulty of dealing adequately with the problem stated 
above, of a bore in a railway carriage. She said, ‘ There is only 
one way of stopping his talk. Tell him a story with apparent 
relish and drop your voice at the point. He will then say: “‘ So 
sorry, but I didn’t catch the end.” Thereupon tell the end again in 
astill lower tone. He won’t say another word.’ This is admirable 
resourcefulness, and though difficult to carry out, it would seldom 
fail. But it must be noted, lest we be rudely disappointed, that 
Lady Louisa was speaking, not of the story-telling bore, but of the 
general chatterer who recounts with all wealth of detail every 
symptom of every bodily ailment that he has experienced, or the 
reasons why he prefers Cannes to Mentone, or the failure of his 
trust in bone-manure. But the victim of the disease of anec- 
dotage in its extreme stage will resist any mere human remedy. 
For have we not often seen two story-tellers in conflict, each 
resolved to cap the other’s tales one by one remorselessly, and 
quite obviously pausing in his own efflux, only to get ready 
another wholly irrelevant narrative, not in the least to listen to his 
rival, still less to understand him? Long experience has taught 
him approximately when to laugh, but it does not mean that he is 
amused—not a bit of it. Both men are obviously bored by every 
word ‘ the other man’ has spoken. One wonders at either of 
them being able to stand such a bombardment. The explanation, 
of course, is that a story is only wearisome if one listens to it ; 
and in this tableau each one survives his rival’s onset by donning 
the shield of deafness or inattention. He knows, too, that his 
own turn must sooner or later come. An elderly man so trained 
would be quite impervious to the rebuff suggested. Instead of 
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trying to catch the point—very likely non-existent—of the 
extemporised tale, he would laugh with ‘ alien jaws’ and plunge 
gaily and with gusto into his next which he has been furbishing 
up meanwhile. When every name and most of the relationships 
are to hand, off he goes. 

More might be said and many little tragedies described, but I 
must close with a suggestion. If women are thinking of joining 
the male horde of oral story-tellers let them walk most warily by 
aiming at an ideal far higher than men ‘ full of words ’ ordinarily 
conceive. Every story should be spontaneous and prompted by 
its context, and should illustrate it naturally and enrich it, and 
the very best will always set the hearers thinking afresh. Never 
lead up to your narratives, for you will be found out. Great self- 
restraint is needed. The finest artist I have ever known was 
Henry Sidgwick in his later talkative days. But they were 
preceded by several decades of comparative silence, observation 
and thought. 

EpWARD LYTTELTON. 





JANE AUSTEN AND A FORGOTTEN 
DRAMATIST 


READERS of Mansfield Park will not need to be reminded of the 
stir caused in the Bertram household by the preparations for 
the private theatricals. They will recollect how, after much 
argument, it was decided to act Lovers’ Vows. They will re- 
member how many heart-burnings were caused when the difficult 
task of assigning the parts was accomplished ; how Julia was 
consumed with jealousy because Maria was preferred for the 
réle of Agatha ; how poor, retiring Fanny Price was worried to 
take the part of Cottager’s Wife, and how she endured the agony 
of knowing that Edmund as Anhalt and Miss Crawford as Amelia 
were to act a love-scene together. It will be recalled, too, that 
Lovers’ Vows was regarded by all the more sober-minded people as 
quite unfit for private performance. Fanny Price, who seized 
the first opportunity of reading the play, was astonished that it 
had been selected, and Edmund so strongly disapproved of it 
that he would have nothing to do with the scheme until there 
was a prospect that a comparatively strange young man would 
be imported to play Anhalt, and then he reluctantly took the 
part himself lest worse disaster should befall. But, while these 
details are familiar to lovers of Jane Austen, the play which 
caused all the pother has been so completely forgotten that only 
professed students of a very arid period of our drama know as 
much as the name of the author, and the text itself was never 
likely to have been seen by modern readers until Mr. R. W. 
Chapman printed it as an appendix to his recent edition of 
Mansfield Park. 

August von Kotzebue, the prolific German dramatist who 
wrote Das Kind der Liebe, which Mrs. Inchbald adapted for the 
English stage as Lovers’ Vows, is in the limbo of authors who 
were for their age but not for all time. His fame in his own day 
is indicated by his appointment in 1798 as dramatist to the court 
at Vienna: his many plays of varied types were known through- 
out Europe. In England he was the most popular of the German 
writers who were being translated at the end of the eighteenth 
century: not only did many of his plays obtain a vogue as 
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‘closet-dramas,’ but three became stage-successes. Lovers’ 

Vows succeeded in both capacities. When it was produced at 

Covent Garden in 1798 it was given over forty performances (a 

long ‘ run’ in those days), and the printed play, which was only 

one of four translations published between 1798 and 1800, went 

into eleven editions in a year. But, though it appealed to the 
average audience, Lovers’ Vows aroused a good deal of opposition 

of the kind exhibited in Mansfield Park. The reader of to-day 

who looks at this drama will ask why it seemed so objectionable 

to the society in which Jane Austen mixed. The attempt to 

answer the question throws an interesting light on the thought 

and feeling of the early nineteenth century, and also gives an 
explanation of the failure of Georgian drama to emerge from the 
state of decay into which it had fallen. Moreover, an examination 

of the popular English adaptations of Kotzebue shows that they 
hardly deserve the complete oblivion that has overtaken them, 

for they brought a vital spark to our stage that might have been 
kindled into a flame, had not the moral and political atmosphere 
of the time effectually smothered it. 

The significance of Lovers’ Vows and of the German influence 
generally, however, cannot be appreciated without a brief survey 
of the state of the theatre in Jane Austen’s time. The period 
which saw the renaissance of poetry inaugurated by the Lyrical 
Ballads was the one in which English drama showed fewest signs 
of life. The majority of the new productions were merely things 
of the stage, and almost the only pieces of true dramatic quality 
witnessed by playgoers were the masterpieces of the past. 
Remembering how any given age tends to develop its charac- 
teristic literary form, we should not find this strange were it not 
that, so far from avoiding the drama, all the poets of genius 
turned their hands to plays, but, with the exception of The Cenci, 
produced nothing of dramatic value. This failure was due to 
deeper causes than the restriction of dramatic output entailed by 
the patent system, and the mechanical difficulties brought 
about by the enormous increase in size of the two ‘ legitimate’ 
theatres. Critics constantly lamented the decay of the national 
drama, but they did not see that the body of critical opinion which 
they were creating was fatal to any new developments. They 
denounced the rage for music and spectacle, they ridiculed the 
horrors of the ‘ Gothic drama of terror,’ they generally disliked the 
plays translated from the German; but they were singularly 
backward in suggesting lines along which a dramatic revival 
might proceed. It was frequently said that the genius of the age 
was fundamentally undramatic, and critics seemed to accept the 
position with resignation. Even such authorities on the stage as 
Lamb, Coleridge, Hazlitt, and Leigh Hunt had little or nothing to 
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say that would help the young dramatist to write plays of vital 
quality. All they did was to point to the Elizabethan masters 
and recommend study and imitation of their methods. Dramatic 
criticism was, in fact, almost entirely retrospective: it was 
inspired by the renewed academic interest in the Elizabethan 
age which had led to a re-examination of the critical canons in the 
light of the dramatic practice of the old masters. 

Now during the eighteenth century the persistence of the 
Elizabethan tradition on the stage, with its parallel influence on 
critical opinion, had been all to the good, since it provided the 
necessary resistance to the tyranny of the French school. But it 
cannot be said that the outburst of enthusiasm for the Eliza- 
bethans which occurred at the end of the century was productive 
of beneficial results on new work. It was good to discover and 
emphasise the fact that Shakespeare, besides being a wild and 
irregular genius, was a wonderful dramatic artist, but it was not 
very helpful to the aspirant to dramatic honours to tell him to 
imitate Shakespeare. Enthusiasm for our older playwrights had 
hardened into a conservatism which blighted original effort. A 
fact that is apparent to a later generation was not then realised, 
namely, that the old dramatic types had been exhausted, and 
that if the theatre was to be reinvigorated, some fresh line of 
progress must be found. 

The first steps along a new path had been taken by the writers 
of prose domestic plays. In the domestic tragedies of Lillo and 
Moore and in many of the sentimental comedies there was drama 
made out of the stuff of ordinary everyday life. There were 
surely possibilities here. But the writers of domestic plays failed 
to see what might be done with the type. These pieces were 
devitalised through the conventionalising of the characters, the 
gross sentimentalism, and the fondness for stage trick. What 
was lacking, in a word, was sincerity in dealing with the social 
problems touched upon. 

But a frank facing of the facts of contemporary life was 
scarcely possible at this time because of the rigid system of moral 
conventions which were generally observed, or at least publicly 
subscribed to, by the upper and middle classes, who still formed 
the great bulk of the audiences at the regular theatres. The 
moral reaction which drove Beaumont and Fletcher and most of 
the Restoration dramatists off the stage in the middle of the 
eighteenth century ended by establishing conventions which 
precluded dramatic treatment of any themes or situations except 
those that were already threadbare. The growth of Methodism 
and of Low Church Evangelicism gave momentum to the move- 
ment of reform already started, so that before the end of the 
century many serious people came to regard the theatre as a 
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forbidden pleasure. Hannah More, who in her youth had written 
a successful (acted) tragedy, in later life adopted the view that 
only the reading of plays was permissible to a sincere Christian ; 
and Wilberforce and Zachary Macaulay are among the well- 
known public men who completely eschewed the theatre. The 
more numerous class to which Jane Austen belonged were 
moderate in their views. Visits to the play formed part of the 
regular round of amusements when they came periodically to 
town : the novelist herself was delighted with the acting of Kean, 
who had just begun his conquest of London, and on a previous 
occasion she was so much disappointed at missing Mrs. Siddons (she 
had performed one evening although the boxkeeper had announced 
that she would not) that she felt she ‘ could swear at her with 
little effort.’ But the Austens and the majority of the middle- 
class families of the time, while enjoying good acting in the 
favourite stock-plays, would have looked with severe disapproval 
on anything like a frank stage treatment of social problems, 
What we now call ‘ Victorian prudery ’—the attitude that for- 
bade the public recognition of matters which were perfectly 
familiar in private life—was already well established. People 
judged characters in a book or a play, not by considering whether 
they exhibited natural human feelings, but by applying certain 
arbitrary ethical rules ; they did not ask whether a given charac- 
ter would really behave in a particular way in actual life, but 
whether a person belonging to a society having certain religious, 
social, and political beliefs ought to behave, or, at least, ought to 
be shown on the stage as behaving, in such a way. This is the 
view implicit in the dramatic criticism contained in Mansfield 
Park. 

To complete the explanation of the antipathy of late Georgian 
society towards anything like a drama of ideas it must be said 
that political prejudices acted as powerful supports of the con- 
ventional moral system. The advanced thought of the time 
originated with the revolutionaries in France, and in this country 
the war-time nervousness was so great that any literature which 
challenged accepted beliefs or established authority was stig- 
matised as ‘ Jacobinism,’ and it received as short shrift as in our 
own time was given to any production which could be labelled 
“German “ kultur’’’ (with ironical adjective and inverted 
commas). 

The interest of Lovers’ Vows and one or two other adaptations 
from the German lies in the fact that they did to some extent point 
the way of escape from stereotyped characterisation to some- 
thing fresh. In this respect they have scarcely received the 
recognition that is their due. The craze for translations and 
adaptations of German plays which culminated in the publica- 
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tion of Benjamin Thompson’s The German Theatre in 1800 has 
generally been regarded by historians of the drama as a pheno- 
menon of no great significance, although Professor Allardyce 
Nicoll has recently treated the matter with more judgment. 
Kotzebue, whose plays were particularly favoured, has been 
dismissed as a clever stage-craftsman who mingled mawkish 
sentimentality of the worst kind with a superficial treatment of 
revolutionary ideas about morality and religion. This is, of 
course, largely true. But the most popular of the plays taken 
from Kotzebue have, in spite of their crudity, certain charac- 
teristic qualities which were new to the English theatre, and which, 
had they been developed by writers of power, might have given 
us interesting and original plays. Notwithstanding his false 
sentiment, Kotzebue did in some measure face the facts of life. 
The charge of ‘ Jacobinism ’ brought against him has, of course, 
long lost any significance : the revolutionary ideas of yesterday 
are the commonplaces of to-day. The more serious charge that 
his ideas were superficial must no doubt stand ; but the fact that 
he had any ideas at all was of importance at a time when they 
were a commodity in which English dramatists had few dealings. 

To come now to Lovers’ Vows. The plot is briefly as follows : 
After five years’ absence, Frederick, a soldier, returns to find his 
mother, Agatha Friburg, in a destitute state outside an inn. He 
has come to obtain for military purposes a certificate of his birth. 
His mother is forced to confess that there is no certificate : he is 
the natural son of Baron Wildenhaim. Frederick has no money, 
and to obtain the means of relieving his mother’s distress he goes 
out to beg. He meets the Baron, without, of course, knowing 
him, and attempts to obtain money from him by force. He is 
overcome and taken prisoner to the castle, where he learns who 
his captor is. Partly through the appeal of Frederick, and partly 
through the remonstrations of Anhalt, the young clergyman who 
acts as tutor to the Baron’s daughter Amelia, the Baron is per- 
suaded to own his son, and to send for Agatha to make her his 
wife. The subsidiary plot concerns Amelia, who, at first destined 
for the foolish fop, Count Cassel, is happily united to her tutor. 

Mrs. Inchbald’s play has a theatrical plot, and most of the 
characters—especially the Baron and Agatha—are conven- 
tionalised ; yet there is some approach to sincerity of treatment, 
and the requirements of poetic justice are not allowed altogether 
to falsify characterisation, nor is the candid expression of opinion 
on social questions entirely excluded. Contemporary criticism 
fastened on the fact that Agatha, the Baron’s abandoned mistress, 
is shown in an amiable light. The confession that she has to make 
seemed very shocking to Edmund Bertram. ‘ Read only the 
first act aloud to your mother or your aunt,’ he said to his sister, 
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‘and see how you can approve it.’ And yet the confession is 
made with every mark of shame and contrition, and for many 
years Agatha has been leading an exemplary life. Then there 
is the love-scene between Anhalt and Amelia—the scene which 
even the self-possessed Miss Crawford could not face without 
getting used to it in a preliminary rehearsal with Fanny as 
Anhalt. (‘Look at that speech, and that, and that. How am I 
ever going to look him in the face and say such things?’) And 
all that it amounts to is that a young and innocent girl makes 
avowal of her love for her tutor instead of waiting for his pro- 
posal, as any well-conducted young lady of the time should have 
done. Mrs. Inchbald found it necessary to modify the dialogue 
slightly, for ‘the forward and unequivocal manner in which 
Amelia announces her affection to her lover in the original 
would have been revolting to an English audience’; but the 
original picture so far remains that her Amelia is much more like 
a human being than was the usual stage miss of the time. Hazlitt 
confessed that the character of Amelia was the principal charm 
of the play. 


The open, undisguised simplicity of this character is, however, so 
enthusiastically extravagant, as to excite some little surprise and incredulity 
on the English stage. The portrait is too naked, but still it is the naked- 
ness of innocence. She lets us see into the bottom of her heart, but there 
is nothing there which she need wish to disguise. 


The originality displayed in the treatment of Amelia is seen 
again in the last act, where a fairly frank attempt is made to 
deal with the problem of the cast-off mistress, and again in the 
_ portrayal of Count Cassel. In the latter particular Mrs. Inchbald 
added to the material furnished by Kotzebue, and allowed her 
character to give his liberal views about a young man’s gallantries, 
and he does this so convincingly that for a moment the stage 
fop comes alive. Besides retaining most of Kotzebue’s realism 
in characterisation, Mrs. Inchbald reproduced his humanitarian 
sentiment, though she cut out the revolutionary remarks about 
rank. 

Such was the play which was so repugnant to the feelings of 
Jane Austen’s world. It is not a good play; but it evidently 
had sufficient novelty and power to please a large public of both 
theatre-goers and readers. For the historian of the drama it 
acquires more importance than its intrinsic merit warrants, 
because the opposition that it provoked would have been equally 
strong against any piece, however well written, that followed the 
same lines. 

The view of Lovers’ Vows here put forward is reinforced by a 
consideration of two other versions of Kotzebue’s plays which 
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attained great popularity. The first is The Stranger (translated 
by Benjamin Thompson from Menschenhass und Reue), which 
had been produced at Drury Lane in 1798, and the second is 
Pizarro, Sheridan’s adaptation of Die Spanier in Peru, staged 
at the same theatre in the following season. Both were immense 
successes and long remained stock-plays: years later the young 
heart of Arthur Pendennis was to be enslaved by Miss Fotheringay 
as the heroine in The Stranger, and it was by her performance in 
Pizarro that that distinguished actress obtained for herself a 
London engagement. 

The plot of The Stranger concerns a Mrs. Haller, who as an 
inexperienced girl of sixteen had been married to a man who 
soon seemed to grow cold towards her. A friend of her husband 
lied to her about him ; she was deceived and ran away with him. 
Soon repenting of the step she had taken, she sought shelter 
with the Countess Wintersen, with whom, at the beginning of 
the play, she is shown to be leading a virtuous, useful, and benevo- 
lent life. Throughout the action the sympathy of the audience 
is enlisted on behalf of this amiable woman, and in the end she is 
reconciled to her husband. At one point in the play an attempt 
is made to extenuate the heroine’s fault. The Baron suggests 
to the Stranger (Mrs. Haller’s husband) that perhaps, after all, 
some of the blame was his : 


STRANGER. Mine! 

Baron. Yours! Who told you to marry a thoughtless, inexperi- 
enced girl? One scarce expects established principles at five and twenty 
in a man, yet you require them in a girl of sixteen! But of this no more. 
She has erred; she has repented; and, during three years, her conduct 
has been so far above reproach, that even the piercing eye of Calumny 
has not discover’d a speck upon this radiant orb. .. . 


Such an argument in this twentieth century would seem to 
embody plain common-sense, but at the time the play was 
produced it was regarded as undermining the whole foundations 
of connubial morality. The dramatist was condemned for 
making such a woman as Mrs. Haller a sympathetic character 
instead of subscribing to the convention which would make her 
an abandoned creature, overcome by shame and remorse, in- 
capable of returning to the path of virtue, and so never to be 
reconciled to her husband. Kotzebue had handled a new situa- 
tion with truth to life, but the English moralists would have 
none of it. It was even felt that Mrs. Siddons in some sort 
sullied her own virtue by playing Mrs. Haller. Boaden, her 
biographer, says : 


I never could, without strong reluctance, submit to see the character 


of Mrs. Haller represented by [Mrs. Siddons]. Her countenance, her 
K2 
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noble figure, her chaste and dignified manners, were so utterly at variance 


with the wretched disclosure she had to make, that no knowledge that it 
was pure, or rather impure, fiction, could reconcile me to this forcible 
.. 


In another translation (by A. Schinck, published in 1798) 
of Kotzebue’s Menschenhass und Reue some significant changes 
were made in the plot. According to the ‘ Address to the Public ’: 


The Translator has also ventured to deviate from the original plot in 
one delicate particular.—He has not made the wife actually commit that 
crime which is a.stain to the female character, tho’ she was on the brink 
of ruin, by eloping from her husband.—This last liberty he trusts will be 
excused ; partly because he feels that, according to the dictates of nature, 
reconciliation would in such circumstances be more easily obtained: 
but chiefly, because he considered it as more consistent with the moral 
sentiment, and more congenial to the heart of an English audience, than 
the forgiveness of a wife who had actually been guilty. 


No doubt the translator accurately gauged the attitude of the 
critics, but he misjudged how much an English audience would 
stand, for his own work was rejected by Drury Lane, and the 
translation which won such success was unexpurgated in the 
particular over which he was so careful. 

Pizarro also gave rise to adverse criticism on the ground of 
its revolutionary morality, although this did not deter huge 
crowds from flocking to Drury Lane to see Kemble as Rolla and 
Mrs. Siddons as Elvira. Sheridan’s adaptation is a romantic 
play coming near to melodrama in type, and thus aims at different 
effects from those secured by The Stranger ; but there is a note- 
worthy realism in the treatment of the character of Elvira, 
Pizarro’s mistress, who is gradually alienated from him by his 
' cruelty and his base attempt to secure vengeance on his enemy, 
Alonso, and who eventually brings about his death. The moral- 
ists could not admit the propriety of putting lofty sentiment in 
the mouth of such a creature, and of giving her a passion for 
humanity leading to acts of heroism. ‘ It is not unlikely,’ writes 
Boaden, ‘that from any other hand . . . Mrs. Siddons might 
have scrupled to accept a character so profligate and desperate ; 
but Mr. Sheridan was not a man to be refused.’ 

The crudities and exaggerations of the German plays were 
sufficiently obvious to make them an easy prey to the wits of 
the time, especially those with a political axe to grind. In two 
numbers of the Anti-Jacobin in June 1798 there appeared the 
clever burlesque called The Rovers, written chiefly by Canning, 
and parodying pieces by Kotzebue, Schiller, and Goethe. The 
German dramatists were attacked as revolutionaries aiming at 
the total subversion of civilised society. Conservative views 
were given the sharpest point of satire. But there were not 
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wanting those who saw more in the new drama than a pernicious 
expression of revolutionary sentiment. Hazlitt, the soundest 
dramatic critic of that age, bears witness to the effective vigour 
of the German plays, and contrasts them with the feeble products 
of the English stage. 


The action [he says of the German dramas] is not grave, but extrava- 
gant: the fable is not probable, but improbable: the favourite characters 
are not only low, but vicious: the sentiments are such as do not become 
the person into whose mouth they are put, nor that of any other person : 
the language is a mixture of metaphysical jargon and flaring prose: the 
moral is immorality. In spite of all this, a German tragedy is a good 
thing. It is a fine hallucination: it is a noble madness. . . . The world 
have thought so: they go to see The Sivanger, they go to see Lovers’ Vows 
and Pizarro, they have their eyes wide open all the time, and almost cry 
them out before they come away, and therefore they go again. There is 
something in the style that hits the temper of men’s minds. .. . It 
embodies . . . the extreme opinions which are floating in our time; .. . 
we are all partisans of a political system, and devotees to some theory of 
moral sentiments. 


Miss Mitford, too, looking back after many years on the adapta- 
tions from the German, had a good word to say for them: ‘ With 
much that was false ahd absurd, and the bald gibberish of the 
translator, for which the author is not answerable, the situations 
were not only effective, but true.’ Finally, perhaps it is not 
unfitting to quote the somewhat extravagant encomium inserted 
by William Taylor, of Norwich, in his Historic Survey of German 
Poetry (1828-30) : ‘ According to my judgment Kotzebue is the 
greatest dramatic genius that Europe has evolved since Shake- 
speare.” 

In another age plays like Lovers’ Vows and The Stranger 
might have been the forerunners of a new form of drama embody- 
ing current ideas and opinions, and dealing with social questions 
with clear-eyed truth to life. But in this period the ‘ psycho- 
logical climate ’ was too unfavourable for such a development to 
take place. The taboos that existed at Mansfield Park formed 
such an integral part of the beliefs and manners of the time that 
the free discussion of ideas would never have been tolerated on 
the stage. The literary giants who might have been equal to 
the task of creating a drama of ideas did nothing but make more 
or less futile attempts to resuscitate the moribund traditional 
form of tragedy. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Scott, and Shelley all 
came under the spell of the young German drama, but it was not 
the plays of common life that attracted them. They turned 
rather to the romantic plays like Goethe’s Gétz von Berlichingen 
and Schiller’s Die Rauber—plays which, while giving expression 
to revolutionary ideas, carried on the Shakespearean tradition. 
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Our romantic poets were wedded to the idea of poetical tragedy 
conceived according to the outworn formulas. Original artists 
in other directions, they could not free themselves from the tram- 
mels of tradition when they attempted plays. Thus it was that 
the stimulus administered by Germany passed without any 
lasting effect. And the English theatre had to wait for Ibsen. 


M. ALDERTON PINK. 





PROGRESS AND PERFECTION 


THE grave doubts as to the nature and the reality of progress, 
suggested by Mr. McEachran in the June number of The Nineteenth 
Century, must have found an echo in the minds of many readers ; 
the more so as they were propounded with a moderation, and even 
a certain air of regret, which rarely characterise the utterances of 
the advocatus diaboli. Let us recognise from the outset that that 
is the part which he assumes, however reluctantly ; for to deny 
the validity of ends and of goals is to deny, not merely the reality, 
but the very meaning of progress. To strive for striving’s sake, 
which was apparently Goethe’s ideal, may be the best that man 
can do, though one hopes not : it certainly implies a renunciation 
of the bare idea of progress. It is the special and fatal weakness 
of such a philosophy that, while it urges men to ceaseless effort, 
it removes the only rational motive to any effort whatever—the 
desire and the hope of attaining some purpose. The disciple of 
Goethe would perhaps retort that ‘ love,’ and not reason, is the 
force which drives men to action, and this is doubtless true; 
but reason retains the veto, and if you convince them that their 
ends are unattainable they will cease to strive for them. 

Goethe’s Faust, we are told, ‘is the highest type of human 
being which the modern world, with its eternal yearning, pro- 
duces’ ; and the essential significance of Faust’s character is that 
he is a man who has pursued one ideal after another, and found 
that they are all unattainable, and even that they change and 
dislimn while you are on the road towards them. In this he is but 
the symbol of his race; for mankind, far from moving steadily 
in one direction, has repeatedly changed its goal, so that the 
concept of progress is totally inapplicable to its erratic course. 
It should be added that these depressing reflections were suggested 
by a paper by Mr. Hoyland in the April number, in which he 
maintained that Europe, in distinction from Asia, possesses both 
the idea and the practice of progress, and traced this superiority 
to the teachings of Plato, as enlarged and vivified by St. Paul. 

If we regard the creature homo sapiens as primarily a tool- 
making animal, it must be admitted that he has made interrupted, 
but still quite definite, progress in one direction ever since his 
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appearance on this planet. It can hardly be questioned that 
modern machines are, on the whole, better, as machines, than 
any that have gone before; and, similarly, students of pre- 
historic periods assure us that successive epochs are chiefly 
distinguished by successive advances in the manufacture of 
various implements and weapons. In artistic achievements, 
oddly enough, Palzolithic man seems to have been greatly 
superior to his Neolithic descendants. In one respect, therefore, 
though not the most important, it may be claimed that there 
has been a more or less continuous improvement—enough, at 
any rate, to account, in a materialistic age, for the widespread 
belief that we are better than our fathers were. Again, as Mr. 
McEachran himself is disposed to allow, there is probably a 
steady increase in positive knowledge ‘ of the non-ego by the ego,’ 
of the world by the human mind. We have dwelt briefly on these 
two examples of a ‘ progress’ which can scarcely be denied, 
because they suggest, negatively, the actual solution of the 
problem, besides making it plain that the progress which the 
‘Faustian ’ man despairs of is moral or at least emotional, and 
neither material nor scientific. 

Science, whether pure or applied, has this advantage over 
other human activities, that it is accumulative. Positive know- 
ledge, once gained, is, barring accidents, gained for ever. It is 
bequeathed securely to the next generation, who almost inevitably 
add to it ; so that progress is assured. The case is very different 
with regard to goodness and beauty, to the moral and esthetic 
interests of man. Even these, so far as they are subject to 
cognitive processes, so far, that is, as they can become the matter 
of knowledge, admit of accumulation. The human heritage is 
definitely richer for the art of Praxiteles, the life of St. Francis, 
or the poetry of Shakespeare, to take three instances entirely at 
random. The moral and esthetic sympathies which we can 
cultivate, if we will, are wider for us to-day than for any previous 
generation, just as our knowledge of Nature and our control of 
natural forces are wider ; but there the parallel ends. And it ends 
precisely because the element of character, or rather, of value, 
enters into the problem. Science and machinery are concerned 
with what simply is; ethics and esthetics with what is good or 
beautiful. The former deal with what is necessarily common to 
all men; the latter with what is original in every man that is 
born of woman. Whatever we may think of the ecclesiastical 
doctrine of ‘ original sin,’ it is certain that sin and virtue are alike 
original, in the sense that each man’s moral volitions (and 
incidentally his esthetic judgments) are peculiar to him personally, 
while his knowledge of the law of gravitation is shared by millions 
of his fellow-creatures. You can confute an error, but you cannot 
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argue with the choice of the soul. You can transmit knowledge 
in its entirety ; you can transmit character and genius only very 
partially and uncertainly. 

Furthermore, the subject-matter with which science is called 
upon to deal remains, for practical purposes, constant ; but the 
factors which condition the moral life vary from generation to 
generation. It would bea simple matter if spiritual improvement 
were a necessary, or even a normal, accompaniment of progress 
in knowledge and machinery ; but it is not, and except for a few 
enthusiasts in the middle of last century, no one has ever supposed 
that it was. On the contrary, the increase of wealth, both 
material and intellectual, if not actually hostile to the highest 
interests of man, always raises a fresh set of moral problems. 
Old virtues fall out of date, new weaknesses are revealed, and, on 
the most favourable supposition, humanity is compelled to mark 
time on its march to the Heavenly Jerusalem. 

For these reasons, among others, one would expect a priori 
to find in history what one actually does find—in things material, 
a steady advance, with occasional setbacks from accidental 
causes: in things spiritual, an ebb and flow; or rather, since 
that metaphor is wholly inadequate to the complexity of moral 
relations, such a scene as Clough describes so memorably : 

Neither battle I see, nor arraying nor king in Israel : 

Only infinite jumble and mess and dislocation, 

Backed by a solemn appeal : ‘ For God’s sake, do not stir there!’ 
And here it is necessary to join issue with the statement that the 
idea (we say nothing about the practice) of progress is derived 
from Platonism or Christianity or from both together. Singly 
or in combination they have given expression to the fundamental 
human desire for perfection. They have at times, and for limited 
periods, obtained such influence as to raise the general level of 
the spiritual life of some considerable portion of the human race ; 
but one need not be a Faust to question whether they have ever 
produced, or will produce, a change for the better sufficiently 
widespread and permanent to deserve the name of spiritual 
progress. What does not admit of question is that neither 
Platonism nor Christianity has ever contemplated progress, in 
the sense of universal betterment on earth, as a probable or, it 
might almost be said, as a possible contingency. The evidence in 
support of this assertion is so overwhelming and so glaring that it 
is hard to know where to begin. 

Let us at any rate hear Plato (or Socrates) arguing with a 
believer in progress. 

THEODORUs. If you could only persuade everybody, Socrates, 
as you do me, of the truth of your words, there would be more 
peace and fewer evils among men. 
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SocraTEs. Evils, Theodorus, can never pass away : for there 
must always remain something which is antagonistic to good. 
Having no place among the gods in heaven, of necessity they 
hover around the mortal nature and this earthly sphere. Where- 
fore we ought to fly away from earth to heaven as quickly as we 
can; and to fly away is to become like God as far as this is 
possible ; and to become like Him is to become holy, just and wise, 

As for Christianity, there is not a saying of its Founder which 
contradicts the impression that He foresaw that His followers 
would be a minority struggling amid a hostile or indifferent 
world. ‘When the Son of Man cometh, shall He find faith on 
the earth?’ Of St. Paul, who only very gradually relinquished 
the belief that the end of all things was imminent, it is surely 
needless to say that the idea of progress, as the word is used 
to-day, cannot conceivably have entered his mind. We are aware 
that the quoting of isolated texts is an easy and inconclusive 
process ; but on this point quotation is not requisite for proof. 
It is only employed to illustrate the indisputable truths, that 
both Platonism and Christianity are ‘ other-worldly’ systems; 
that the concept of progress is utterly foreign to both of them; 
and that it belongs to a totally different and very recent world of 
ideas. 

It by no means follows that either Platonism or Christianity 
is, in any intelligible sense, pessimistic ; nor can it be questioned 
that each in its own way held up before men the deal of a divine 
society, in which God’s will should be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven. But, for both, this divine society remains purely an 
ideal, so far as the mass of mankind are concerned. Plato says, 
in so many words, that’the present or future existence on earth of 
his ideal city is quite unimportant. Christianity, though its 
message is to all mankind, and though it is hopeful for the most 
degraded individual, has ever spoken and acted on the assumption, 
tacit or expressed, that the ‘ world ’ was and would remain distinct 
from, and hostile to, the Church. It is worth noting that the 
visions of an era of universal peace and righteousness on earth, 
when swords shall be beaten into plough-shares and spears into 
pruning-hooks, are drawn exclusively from the Hebrew prophets. 
They are significantly absent from the New Testament, and from 
the whole Christian tradition. 

From what source, then, has come the idea of progress, and 
the belief in its certainty or possibility ? No one has ever pre- 
tended that it was to be found outside the limits of Europe, so 
that it should be easy to track it to its springs. There is not a 
hint of it in the thought of Greece and Rome, as anyone who has 
read the classical literatures is aware. It did not, as we have 
seen, come into the world with Christianity. There was no 
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whisper of it during the Middle Ages. It might have been expected 
to appear at the Renaissance, in that dawn of a new life and 
hopefulness, but it did not ; the reason doubtless being that the 
spiritual impulses of that movement were drawn either from the 
classical culture or from a return to Christian origins. Not until 
we come to Rousseau and Shelley does this delusion of the 
perfectibility of man attack any minds of first-class importance ; 
and then, within a comparatively few years, the whole intellectual 
world is infected. The idea of progress, the belief in a steady and 
almost inevitable improvement, material, intellectual and moral, 
of at least the Western races, is ‘ in the air.’ A sense of conscious 
paradox pervades the works of the few who dare, like Ruskin and 
Matthew Arnold, to question it, whether with prophetic indigna- 
tion or gentle irony. What had caused this almost instantaneous 
conversion of Europe to a new and, as we can now see, quite 
baseless belief ? 

In the main there were three causes, affecting, roughly, three 
classes of minds. First must be placed the sudden and gigantic 
advance of physical and mechanical science, which produced 
what is known as the industrial revolution. That, as has been 
suggested above, sufficed to convince the ordinary uneducated 
man that all the material resources of the world were at last 
thrown open, so that the human race had nothing to do in the 
future but to turn those resources to ever better and better 
account. Next, with the educated classes, the spread of the 
doctrine of Evolution, in the questionable form that the ‘ higher ’ 
is necessarily evolved from the ‘ lower,’ engendered a frame of 
mind for which the idea of progress was simply axiomatic; no 
longer an aspiration, but a ‘ scientific truth.’ Last, but perhaps 
not least important, was the philosophy of Hegel, which, for the 
intellectual élite, seemed to set a metaphysical seal on what would 
otherwise have been a mere empirical interpretation of phe- 
nomena. According to the Hegelian dialectic, history itself was 
but the gradual self-unfolding of the Absolute Idea; and each 
later stage was, by the necessity of logic, an advance on all that 
had preceded it. Only a small minority ever heard of that 
philosophy : fewer still understood it, or professed to understand 
it ; and yet its influence was enormous, because it recommended 
the idea of progress to just those first-rate minds which would 
otherwise have been its most powerful critics—men like T. H. 
Green—who thought themselves committed to the view that the 
eternal Reason, which is the source of the moral life, must continue 
to shape the social organism into an increasingly perfect expression 
of itself. 

And now it has all faded like a beautiful dream. Apparently 
it needed the Great War to persuade some people that we are as 
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far as ever from perfection—nay, that we are quite possibly on 
the wrong road altogether. But, even without the war, the 
manifest conflict of ideals in the modern world, and the violent 
attacks on received morality and established beliefs, to say 
nothing of the universal political and economic unrest, should 
have been enough to turn any person of mediocre intelligence into 
a typical Faustian. A man scarcely needs a profound knowledge 
of history, at the present day, to realise that ideals, like everything 
else beneath the moon, are in a state of perpetual flux. Plato 
complained that democracy was a bazaar of constitutions, instead 
of being the expression of a single political idea. It is equally 
true that twentieth-century Europe is a bazaar of ideals, in which 
each stall-hoider vociferates, almost in the exact words of Mr, 
McEachran, that all ideals but his own have been ‘ transcended’ 
and belong to an obsolete stage of evolution. If progress means— 
as it surely must, if it means anything—a continuous advance in 
one direction, it must be obvious to every reader of the daily 
Press that, even in Europe, mankind is not progressive. 

Are we, then, reduced to the view that one ideal is as good 
(or as bad) as another, provided that it be held sincerely and 
fervently pursued? Are we equally deserving of ‘ full honour,’ 
to quote Mr. McEachran once more, whether we ‘ educate the 
negroes of Africa, or impede the spread of education at home’? 
Here, at any rate, we have scepticism full-blown and unconcealed ; 
and, before attempting to answer these very fundamental ques- 
tions, it may be as well to point out that they are quite distinct 
from the question of fact, whether mankind as a whole is actually 
becoming better, or is likely to become better in the future. 
Indeed, the latter question is meaningless, if one ideal is as good 
as its opposite ; for in that case no person or condition can be 
‘better’ than another. But then one is tempted to ask why 
sincerity and fervour should be preferred to insincerity and 
indifference. Goethe’s Faust turns out, after all, to be as incor- 
rigibly idealistic as the least sophisticated among us. Nay, more 
so, since he values what the Americans call ‘ pep’ and ‘ boost’ 
for their own sakes, irrespective of any purpose that they serve. 
He gives a paradoxical twist to the old motto of cynicism: 
Nothing new, nothing true, and everything matters. 

This, however, by the way. What is of vital concern is to 
rebut, if possible, the suggestion that, because ideals vary almost 
infinitely in different times and places, therefore they are all alike 
unsatisfactory. It is another form of the old argument that, 
since morals change with every degree of latitude, there can be 
no absolute morality. The Homeric, the Platonic, the Pauline 
and the Chivalric ideals succeeded and ousted one another in 
turn. Homer and Plato, St. Paul and Dante would agree only 
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in detesting our modern civilisation and standards of life. Their 
ideals have been transcended, without being attained ; and that, 
says Mr. McEachran, isall. But isit all? Surely not, if mankind, 
as he says himself, is for ever absorbing and refashioning the 
ideals of the past to new aims. They cannot be merely trans- 
cended, if they become the very stuff of which new ideals are 
formed. 

This is, in truth, the heart of the whole matter. A living idea 
(or ideal), as Newman argued in his Development of Doctrine, must 
change. It is continually modified by the state of things in which 
it is carried out, and depends in various ways on the circumstances 
around it. It adapts itself, to use the modern phrase, to its 
environment ; otherwise it must die. ‘ Here below to live is to 
change, and to be perfect is to have changed often.’ The chivalric 
ideal would not come to life again if a set of earnest cranks suc- 
ceeded in reproducing, in their surroundings and language, the 
exact conditions of the Morte d’Arthur ; but it was very much 
alive in Julian Grenfell, and in many like him. Nor was the 
resemblance accidental. Such soldiers as he were the inheritors, 
in the direct line, of the chivalric tradition. St. Paul, if he were 
born again into modern industrialism, would doubtless be sickened 
by it; but he would soon find himself at home with men like 
Cardinal Mercier or. even General Booth, to say nothing of 
thousands of other holy and humble men of heart. He would 
perhaps meet with little sympathy at a meeting of the Royal 
Society ; but its members would not be the first to have said of 
him, ‘ What would this babbler say?’ It is, in short, true in no 
merely rhetorical or imaginative sense that the ideals of the past 
are alive and effective to-day. Whether they have succeeded in 
raising the general level of action and feeling is another question. 
The point which your Faustian would endeavour to make is that, 
however we may talk of having merely adapted them to changing 
circumstances, we have in fact discarded them. And that is the 
point that must be met, so far as is possible. In the last resort 
it can neither be proved nor refuted by argument, but at least 
it should be shown that the history of European ideals admits of 
a less depressing and not less plausible interpretation. 

The sting of Goethe’s theory of history lies in the view that 
all spiritual values are relative—relative to a particular epoch 
in time, or a particular area in space. Once convince yourself— 
and on these high matters no man can convince another—that 
humanity has ever touched an absolute, and the whole theory 
falls to pieces. It need scarcely be said that the term ‘ absolute ’ 
is not used here in any abstract, metaphysical sense. It is 
sufficient for the present purpose if we can see reason to employ 
it with the meaning which Renan gave to it when he spoke of the 
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religion of Marcus Aurelius as ‘ the absolute religion, that which 
results from the simple fact of a lofty moral consciousness con- 
fronted with the Universe. It belongs to no particular race or 
country. No revolution, no change, no discovery can ever change 
it.’ And really, after such an utterance from one who was the 
apostle of relativity, one is tempted to say ‘Cadit questio, 
There is little need of further witness against the sceptical theory 
of history when the most sceptical of historians confesses that all 
the arrows of his criticism fall blunted from the shield of a Roman 
emperor who died nearly eighteen hundred years ago. 

There is, in fact, a great deal of nonsense in much of the current 
talk (current in every age as well as our own) about the obso- 
lescence of moral ideals. Their mutability is much less than 
appears on the superficial view, which is all that most people 
ever take; because it is the superficial aspects of them which 
are subject to constant change, while their substance endures. 
Few people, even to-day, if they took the trouble to read Marcus 
Aurelius, would seriously dissent from Renan’s judgment, and 
those few would not be people whose judgment on any topic was 
of great importance. Justice, again, is one of the most funda- 
mental of moral notions ; if that remains unshaken, there is not 
much reason for fearing that the citadel of morality is tottering 
to its fall. Yet who, outside Russia, would claim to have out- 
grown Ulpian’s definition that justice is ‘ to live honourably, not 
to harm your neighbour, to give everyone his due’; or who, if 
he were entirely honest with himself, would question the universal 
obligation to live justly ? The trouble is only that many simple- 
minded persons have convinced themselves that justice is flouted, 
unless they are free to take their neighbour’s goods and live with 
their neighbour’s wife. But that isa passing phase. On the whole, 
and in spite of all the modern movements, St. Thomas’ fourth 
section of his Ninety-fourth Question, ‘ Whether the law of 
Nature is one among all men,’ can still, subject to the necessary 
distinctions, be answered in the affirmative. The Idea of Justice 
has not been transcended. 

It is because the grand outlines of the moral ideal remain 
unchanged, while the circumstances of humanity vary from age 
to age, that the specific ideals of one era assume a form so different 
from those of another. The Eternal Ideas, to use Platonic 
language, have to get themselves manifested in the phenomena 
of human life ; and as the phenomena change, so the manifestation 
must change with them. But to suggest, as Faust appears to do, 
that the embodiment of the Idea which appeals to one generation 
of men is thrown on the scrap-heap, like a broken doll, by the 
next is almost grotesquely untrue. Plato’s vision of human 
perfection sprang from the life of the city-State, which in turn 
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grew directly and intelligibly out of the ‘ heroic ’ stage of society 
described by Homer. St. Paul’s theology, while it brought the 
whole range of Jewish ideas within the scope of European thought, 
was indebted at every turn, both for language and conceptions, 
to the philosophic movement of which Socrates and Plato were 
the originators. Dante and the medieval schoolmen, whose 
spokesman he was, were almost slavish in their adherence to the 
teachings of Greek philosophy and the New Testament alike, as 
they understood them. Each stage would have been impossible 
without all that preceded it : the line of development is unbroken ; 
and there is none of these great men who could not have said, in 
the words of One greater than them all, ‘ Iam come not to destroy, 
but to fulfil.’ 

We seem, after all, to have been brought back by a devious 
route to the idea of progress, and to be arguing that the ideal 
itself is subject to continuous improvement. But development 
and expansion are not the same as improvement—the full-grown 
oak is not ‘ better ’ than the sapling ; and in the sphere of morals 
other considerations intervene, which we need not indicate further 
than by observing that, for anyone who accepts the Christian 
revelation, the perfect life has been lived on earth once for all. 
The point, however, can be sufficiently illustrated, without 
trespassing on the domain of religious controversy, from the 
kindred realm of zsthetics. There too, in literature and in, the 
arts, humanity has from time to time attained a standard which is 
absolute: it has achieved perfection, as it were, by snatches, 
without prejudice to further achievement along different lines. 
The example of Homer is as good as any. No sane person ever 
expected or desired to write better poetry than Homer—Virgil 
perhaps least of all. Yet Virgil at his best, and in his own way, 
was as perfect as Homer. So in architecture there is no question 
of surpassing or ‘ transcending ’ the Parthenon ; but its perfection 
does not militate against the perfection of the great cathedrals, 
nor need we reject one to accept the other. 

The fallacy of the Faustian philosophy lies in the assumption 
that because ideals differ they must necessarily conflict—conflict, 
that is, so as to exclude or destroy each other. Conflict there 
must always be, but such as results in a genuine union of opposites 
which are complementary to one another. The crucial instance is 
afforded, as Mr. McEachran sees, by Platonism and Christianity. 
It is true that Platonism never dreamt of a love that embraced 
sinful, degraded humanity ; and that Christianity did not teach 
the love of Beauty for its own sake. But it is equally true that 
a passion for souls can be, and has been combined with a passionate 
love of visible Beauty. The Platonist, again, is concerned with a 
timeless world of Ideas, the Christian with a historic Incarnation. 
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Yet Christian Platonism is no mere hybrid monstrosity, but 
the whole the most vigorous and fertile principle that has appe 

in the history of thought. The inner meaning of history is not 
be found in a theory of ‘ progress’ which is clearly contradic 
by the facts; and as little in a scepticism which denies 
indisputable gains of the human spirit because the human heritagg 
has become so rich that we can no longer be simply Platonic 
Pauline or medieval. Let us rather conceive of humanity, or 
its élite (among whom we need not include ourselves), as Newmal 
conceived of the Roman Catholic Church—as carrying out} 
* development of doctrine,’ in which no truth is lost but seeming 
contradictory truths are eventually harmonised, and an 
embracing ideal is imperceptibly formed wherein every eleme 
of perfection is given its just weight and influence. 
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